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{conTINUED.] 

Hampton, October ye 24th, 1678.—I took leave of 
my good friends at Agamenticus, or York, as it 
is now called, on the morning after the last date 
in my journal, going in a boat with my uncle to 
Piscataqua and Strawberry Bank. It was a clou- 
die day, and I was chilled through before we got 
to the mouth of the river ; but as the high wind 
was rauch in our favor, we did make the-voyage 
in shorter time than is common. We stopped a 
little at the house of a Mr. Cutts, a man of some 
note in these parts; but he being from home, and 
one of the children sick with a Quinsie, we went 
up the river to Strawberry Bank, where we tar- 
ried over night. The woman who entertained us 
had lost her husband in the Warre, and having to 
see to the ordering of matters out of doors in this 
busie season of harvest, it was no marvel that she 
did neglect things within. I made a comfortable 
supper of baked pumpkin and milk, and for lodg- 
ings I had a straw bed on the floor, in the dark 
loft, which was piled well nigh full with Corne 
ears, Pumpkins, and Beanes, besides a great deal 
of old household trumperie, Wool, and Flax, and 
the skins of animals. Although tired of my jour- 
ney, it was some little time before I could get 
asleep; and it so fell out, that after the folks of 
the house were all abed, and still, it being, as I 
judge, nigh midnight, I chanced to touch with my 
foot a pumpkin lying near the bedde, which set it 
a rolling down the stairs, bumping hard on every 
stair as it went. Thereupon I heard a great stir 
below, the woman and her three daughters cry- 
ing out that the house was haunted. Presentlie- 
she called to me from the foot of the stairs, and 
asked me if I did hear anything. I laughed soe 
at all this, that it was some time before I could 
speak ; when I told her I did hear a thumping on 
the stairs. “Did it seem to go up, or down?” 
inquired she, anxiouslie; and on my telling her 
that the sound went downward, she set up a sad 
eric, and they all came fleeing into the corn-loft, 
the girls bouncing upon my bedde, and hiding 
under the blanket, and the old woman praying 
and groaning, and saying that she did believe it 
was the spirit of her poor husband. By this 
time my uncle, who was lying on the settle in the 
room below, hearing the noise, sprang up, and 
stumbling over the pumpkin, called to know what 
was the matter. Thereupon the woman bade 
him flee up stairs, for there was a ghost in the 
kitchen. 6Pshaw!” said my uncle, “is that all? 
I thought to be sure the Indians had come.” As 
soon as I could speak for laughing, I told the poor 
creature what it was that so frightened her; at 
which she was greatlie vexed; and after she went 
to bedde again, I could hear her scolding me for 
playing tricks upon honest people. 

We were up betimes in the morning, which 
was bright and pleasant. Uncle soon found a 
friend of his, a Mr. Weare, who, with his wife, 
was to return to his home, at Hampton, that day, 
and who did kindlie engage to see me thus far 
on my way. We crossed the ferry, and at about 
8 of the clock got upon our horses, the woman 
riding on a pillion bebind her husband. Our way 
was for some miles through the woods, getting at 
times a view of the sea, and passing some good 
thriving plantations. The woods in this countrie 
are by no means like those of England, where the 
ancient trees are kept clear of bushes and under- 
growth, and the sward beneath them is shaven 
clean and close; whereas here they be much tan- 
gled with vines, and the dead boughs and logs 
which have fallen, from their great age, or which 
the storms do beat off, or the winter snows and 
ices doe break down. There, also, through the 
thick matting of dead leaves all manner of shrubs 
and bushes, some of them verie sweet and faire 
in their flowering, and others greatlie prized for 
their healing virtues, doe grow up plenteouslie, 
In the season of them, manie wholesome fruits 
abound in the woods, such as blue and black ber- 
ries. We passed many trees, well loaded with 
walnuts and oylnuts, seeming all alive, as it were, 
with squirrels, striped, red, and grey, the last 
having a large, spreading tayle, which Mr. Weare 
told me they doe use as a sail, to catch the wind, 
that it may blow them over rivers and creeks, on 
pieces of bark, in some sort like that wonderful 
shell fish which transformeth itself into a boat, 
and saileth on the waves of the sea. We also 
found grapes, both white and purple, hanging 
down in clusters from the trees, over which the 
vines did run, nigh upon as large as those which 
the Jews of old plucked at Eschol. The air was 
sweet and soft, and there was a clear but not a 
hot sun, and the chirping of squirrels and the 
noise of birds, and the sound of the waves break- 
ing on the beach a little distance off, and the 
leaves, at every breath of the wind in the tree 
tops, whirling and fluttering down about me, like 
so manie yellow and scarlet-colored birds, made 
the ride wonderfullie pleasant and entertaining. 

Mr. Weare, on the way, told me that there 

was a great talk of the bewitching of Goodman 
Morse his house at Newbury, and that the case 
of Caleb Powell was still before the Court, he 
being vehementlie suspected of the mischief. I 
told him I thought the said Caleb was a vaine, 
talking man, but nowise of a wizard. ‘The thing 
most against him, Mr. Weare said, was this: that 
he did deny at the first that the house was trou- 
bled by evil spirits, and even went so far as to 
doubt that such things could be at all. “Yet 
manie wiser men than Caleb Powell doe deny 
the same,” I said. “True,” answered he, “ but, 
as good Mr. Richardson, of Newbury, well saith, 
there hove never lacked Sadducees, who believe 
not in angel or spirit” I told the storie of the 
disturbance at Strawberry Bank the night before, 
and how so silly thing as a rolling pumpkin 
did greatlie terrifie a whole household; and said 
I did not doubt this Newbury trouble was some- 
thing verie like it. Hereupon the good woman 
took the matter up, saying she had been over to 
Newbury, and had seen with her own eyes and 
heard with her own ears; and that she could ga: 
of it as the Queen of Sheba did of Solomon’s 
glory, “the half had not been told her” She 
then went on to tell me ef manie marvellous and 
trulie unaccountable things, so that I must needs 
think there is an invisible hand at work there. 

We reached Hampton about one hour past 

noon; and riding up the road towards the meet- 
ing house, to my gréat joy, Uncle Rawson, who 
had business with the Commissioners then sit- 
ting, came out to meet me, bidding me go on to 
Mr. Weare his house, whither he would follow 
me when the Court did adjourn. He came thither 


accordingly, to sup and lodge, bringing with him | who hath been often 


did see nothing in her behaviour beyond that of 
& vicious and spoiled child, delighting in mis- 
chief. Her grandmother, with whom she lives, 
lays the blame on an ill-disposed woman, named 
Susy Martin, living in Salisbury. Mr. Pike, who 
dwells near this Martin, saith she is no witch, 
although an arrant scold, as was her mother be- 
fore her ; and as for the girl, he saith that a birch 
twig, smartlie laid on, would cure her sooner 
than the hanging of all the old women in the 
colonie. Mistress Weare says this is not the 
first time the Evil Spirit hath been at work in 
Hampton ; for they did all remember the case of 
Goody Marston’s child, who was, from as fair 
and promising an infant as one would wish to 
see, changed into the likeness of an Ape, to the 
great griefe and sore shame of its parents; and, 
moreover, that when the child died, there was 
seen by more than one person a little old woman 
in a blue cloak, and petticoat of the same color, 
following on after the mourners, and looking 
verie like old Eunice Cole, who was then locked 
fast in Ipswich jail, manie miles off. Uncle Raw- 
son*says he has all the papers in his possession 
touching the trial of this Cole, and will let me 
see them when we get back to Newbury. There 
was much talk on this matter, which soe disturbed 
my fancie that I slept but poorlie. This after- 
noon we go over to Newbury, where indeed I doe 
greatlie long to be once more. 

Newbury, Oct. ye 26.—Cousin Rebecca gone to 
Boston, and not expected home until next week. 
The house seems lonelie without her. R. Pike 
looked in upon us this morning, telling us that 
there was a rumor in Boston, brought by way of 
the New York colony, that a great Papist plot 
had been discovered in England, and that it did 
cause much alarme in London, and thereabout. 
R. Pike saith he doubts not the Papists doe plott, 
it being the custom of their Jesuits soe to doe; but 
that, nevertheless, it would be no strange thing 
if it should be found that the Bishops and the 
Government did set this rumor a-going, for the 
excuse and occasion of some new persecutions of 
Independents and other Nenconformers. 

Oct. 27th—Mr. Richardson preached yesterday, 
from Deuteronomy xviii, 10th, 11th, and 12th 
verses. An ingenious and solid discourse, in 
which he showed that, as among the heathen na- 
tions surrounding the Jews, there were sorcerors, 
charmers, wizards, and consulters with familiar 
spirits, who were an abomination to the Land, soe, 
in our time, the heathen nations of Indians had 
also their Powahs and Panisees and devilish wiz- 
ards, against whom the warning of the text might 
well be raised by the watchmen on the walls of 
our Zion. He moreover said, that the arts of the 
Adversary were now made manifest in this place 
in a most strange and terrible manner, and it did 
become the dutie of all godlie persons to pray and 
wrestle with the Lord, that they who have made 
a covenant with Hell may be speedilie discovered 
in their wickedness, and cut off from the congre- 
gation. An awful discourse, which made manie 
tremble and quake, and did quite overcome Good- 





she had to be carried out of the meeting. 
It being cold weather, and adamp easterly wind, 
keeping me within doors, I have been looking over 
with Uncle his papers aboute the Hampton witch, 
Eunice Cole, who was twice tried for her mis- 
chiefs ; and I incline to copie some of them, as I 
know they will be looked upon as worthie of 
record by my dear Cousin Oliver and mine oth- 
er English friends. I tind that, us tong ugo as 
the year 1656, this same Eunice Cole was com- 
plained of, and manie witnesses did testify to her 
wickedness. Here followeth some of the evidence 
on the first tryal: 
“The Deposition of Goody Marston and Good- 
wife Susana Palmer, who, being sworne, sayeth, 
that Goodwife Cole saith that shee was sure there 
wasa Witch in Towne, and that shee knew where 
hee dwelt, and who they are, and that 13 years 
agoe shee knew one bewitched as Goodwife Mars- 
ton’s child was, and shee was sure that party was 
bewitched, for it told her soe, and it was changed 
from a Man to an Ape, as Goody Marston’s child 
was, and shee had prayed this 13 year that God 
would discover that Witch. And further the de- 
ponent saith not. ‘ 
“Taken on Oath before ye Commissioners of 
Hampton, ye Sth of ye 2nd mo, 1656. 

© Witiiam Fuiier. 

“Henry Dow. 

“ Vera copea: 
“Tos. Brapaury, Recorder. 

“Sworne before, ye 4th of September, 1656, 

“Epwarp Rawson. 
“'Thomas Philbrick testifieth that Goody Cole 
told him that ifanie of his Calves did eat of her 
grass she hoped it would Poysen them ; and it fell 
out that one never came home againe, and the 
other coming home died soon after. 
“Henry Morelton’s wife and Goodwife Sleeper 
depose that, talking about Goody Cole and Mars- 
ton’s childe, they did hear a great scraping against 
the boards of the window, which was not done by 
a catt or dogg. 
“Thomas Coleman’s wife testifies that Goody 
Cole did repeat to another the verie words which 
passed between herself and her husband, in their 
own house, in private; and Thomas Ormsby, the 
constable of Salisbury, testifies, that when he did 
strip Eunice Cole of her shift, to be whipped, by 
the judgment of the Court at Salisbury, he saw a 
witch’s mark under her left breast. Moreover, 
one Abra. Drake doth depose and say, that this 
Goody Cole threatened that the hand of God 
would be against his Cattel, and forthwith two of 
his Cattel died, and before the end of summer a 
third also.” 
About five years ago, she was again preserited 
by the Jury for the Massachusetts jurisdiction, 
for having “entered into a covenant with ye Divil, 
contrary to ye peace of our Sovreign Lord the 
King, his Crowne, and dignity, the laws of God 
and this jurisdiction ;’ and much testimony was 
brought against her, tending to showe her to be an 
arrant Witch. For it seems she did fix her evil 
eye upon a little maid named Ann Smith, to en- 
tice her to her house, appearing unto her in the 
shape of a little old woman, in a blue coat, a blue 
capp, and a blue apron, and a white neckcloth, and 
presentlie changing into a dogg, and running up 
a tree, and then into an Eagle flying in the Aire, 
and lastlie into a grey catt, speaking to her, and 
troubling her in a grievous manner. Moreover, 
the Constable of the town of Hampton testifies 
that, having to supplie Goody Cole with diet, by 
order of the town, she being poor, she complain- 
ed much of him, and after that his wife could 
bake no bread in the oven whieh did not speedi- 
lie rot and become loathsome to the smell, but the 
same meal baked at a neighbor’s made good and 
sweet bread; and, further, that one night there 
did enter into their chamber a smell like that of 
the bewitched bread, only more loathsome, and 
plainlie diabolical in its nature, soe that, as the 
Constable his wife saith, “she was fain to rise in 
ye night and desire her husband to goe to prayer 


y | to drive away ye divil; and he, rising, went to 


prayer, and after that the stink was gone, soe that 
they were not troubled with it.” There is also 
the testimony of Goodwife Perkins, that she did 
see, on the Lord’s day, while Mr. Dalton was 
Preaching, an imp in the shape of a mouse fall out 
the bosom of Eunice Cole down into her lap. For 
all which, the County Court, held at Salisbury, 
did order her to be sent to the Boston jail to await 
her tryal at the Court of Assistants. This last 


her, as some of the evidence was old, and not re- 
liable. Uncle saith she was wicked old woman, 
‘and set in the duck- 


Mr. Pike the elder, one of the magistrates, | ing-stool, but whether she wasa Witch or no he 


grave, venerable 
quaintanee, Robert. Went in the evening, with 


man, the father of mine old ac- | knows not for a 


November ye 8—Yesterday, to my great joy, 


Mistress Weare and her maiden sister, to see a| came my beloved Cousin Rebecca from Boston. 
young girl in the neighborhood, said to be pos- | In her companie also came the worthie minister 
Sessed, or bewitched ; but for mine own part, I | and doctor of modicine, John Russ, formerlie of 








wife Morse, she being a weaklie woman, soe that | P 


Court, I learn from mine Uncle, did not condemn | top 


Wells, but now settled at a plantution near Co- 
checo. He is to make some little tarry in this 
towne, where at this present time manie com- 
plaine of sickness. Rebecca saith he is one of the 
excellent of the Earth, and, like his blessed Lord 
and Master, delighteth in going aboute doing 
good, and comforting both soul and bodie. He 
hath a cheerful, pleasant countenance, and is 
verie active, albeit he is well stricken in years, 
He is to preach for Mr. Richardson next Sab- 
bath, and in the mean time lodgeth at my Uncle’s 
house. 

This morning the weather is raw and cold, the 
ground frozen, and some snow fell before sunrise. 
A little time ago, Dr. Russ, who was walking in the 
garden, came in a great haste to the window where 
Rebecca and I were sitting, and bidding us come 
forth. Soe we hurrying out, the good man bade 
us look whither he pointed, and lo a flock of wild 
Geese, streaming across the skie, in two great 
files, sending down as it were from the clouds their 
loud and sonorous trumpetings, “ Crouk, crouk, 
crouk!” These birds, the Doctor saith, do goe 
Northward in March, to hatch their broods in the 
great bogs and on the desolate islands, and fly 
back again when the cold season approaches. Our 
worthie guest improved the occasion to speak of 
the care and goodness of God towards His crea- 
tion, and how these poor birds are enabled, by 
their proper instincts, to partake of His bountie, 
and to shun the evils of adverse climates. He 
never looked, he said, upon the flight of these 
fowls, without calling to mind the query which 
was of old put to Job: Doth the hawk flie ly thy wis- 
dom, and stretch her wigs toward the South? Doth 
the eagle mount up at thy command, and make her 


nest on high ? f 
[To BE CONTINUED. | 


LETTER FROM NAPLES. 


Nartes, May 15, 1848. 


Dr. Battery: After seeing something of the 
revolutions of Munich, Vienna, and Venice, I 
thought the revolutionary storm had passed by, 
or that if it reappeared it would be elsewhere 
than in Italy. Each Italian State has been, in 
turn, made constitutional, and now Italy seemed 
naturally to need quiet and repose. But the rev- 
olution had not gone far enough. I have before 
remarked that Naples is preéminently the city of 
revolutions—there being probably no other in 
the world with so excitablea population. In Jan- 
uary, a revolution changed the Government from 
an almost absolute to a limited monarchy. And 
now, only five months after, another has occurred, 
the object of which is to abolish the more aristo- 
cratic features of this so-called Constitution, and 
to make it more popular and democratic. Prior 
to this last outbreak of the 13th of May, Naples 
wore a very foreboding aspect—the city seeming 
to be divided into three parties: 1st, The Demo- 
cratic, which wished a Republic; 2d, the party 
desiring a constitutional monarchy, with liberal 
and reformatory tendencies; and, 3d, the Aus- 
trian or Absolutist party. Behind all these, and 
in shade, is the immense lazzaroni population, 
which has little to lose by any change, and which 
is ever hoping for a revolution with its accompani- 
ments of plunder and destruction. The city was 
flooded with every kind and all shades of political 
amphlets, among which I noticed one, “ The Con- 
stitution of the United States of America,” trans- 
lated into Italian, and printed on a very large 
sheet, and which was sold in all the principal streets 
of the city. The cafes, which in Italy are the 
universal places of reunion, resembled an English 
or American debating club, and the conversation 
was almost exclusively concerning proposed polit- 
ical changes. With the exception of monster 
meetings, Naples very much resembled New York 
or Philadelphia just before one of our quadren- 
nial “crises;” but white in America political ex- 
citemen: passes off in the exultation of bloodless 
victory, or the quiet lassitude of defeat, in most 
European countries there is no other vent for the 
now ruling passion for progress than a revolution ; 
often involving, as in this instance, a melancholy 
waste of human life. Again: while in America 
the popular cause always triumphs by the potent 
ballot, unless when necessarily checked by the 
party of order with its peaceful conservative ten- 
dencies, in Europe, through the uncertain arbi- 
tration of arms, the right is very often defeated, 
and the selfish and aristocratic, as in this case, 
triumphant. 

When the King, in January last, with a short- 
lived popularity, granted the present Constitu- 
tion, many features of it being strongly despotic, 
the manlier population of Sicily refused to accept 
it; but the Neapolitans, either through adefective 
character and want of political sagacity or physi- 
cal strength, and probably hoping for its future 
improvement, accepted it. No reasonable person 
would suppose that this bound them to desist 
from agitating for further political improve- 
ment; so, with Italian quickness, a passionate dis- 
content was soon working in all minds, and a de- 
sire for a modification of the more aristocratic 
portions of the Constitution was almost universal. 

The King, when he granted the Constitution, 
reserved to himself so much power, that, in five 
months after, another revolution to compel new 
concessions has occurred. And so with all others. 
Perhaps, after much more suffering and experi- 
ence, the people will learn that monarchy and 
freedom are utterly incompatible, and will give 
up the attempt to harmonize anomalies. The 
point in dispute between the King and People, 
which broughi about the recent revolution, was 
this: whether the King should possess the power 
he had given himself in the Constitution, of sole- 
ly nominating one branch of the Legislature, call- 
ed the Chamber of Peers, or whether the people 
should exercise legislative power through their own 
delegates. The people demanded that the Cham- 
ber of Peers should be abolished. This the King 
not only refused, but, with an apparent contempt 
of popular sentiment, nominated the whole Cham- 
ber but three days before the time appointed for 
their convocation, and, so far from consulting pop- 
ular predilection in his choice, he seemed totally 
to disregard it, as his nominees were persons only 
remarkable for wealth and aristocratic sentiments. 
The people of Naples are not proverbially pa- 
tient ; so both sides prepared for the impending 
revolution. 

There is perhaps no city in the world where a 
popular revolt offers fewer chances of success 
than Naples. Numerous casunes or fortresses, scat- 
tered all over the city, render it almost impossible 
to obtain possession of it ; and even should the rev- 
olution be so far successful, but little is gained, 
for right in the centre of thé town rises a moun- 
tain, in companionship with Vesuvius, which 
seems to greet it across the bay with an ever- 
burning salute; and on this are erected fortifica- 
tions of immense strength, with bomb batteries 
and all other fruitful means of destruction. It is 
said that the King gave the order to bombard the 
town, in case the people should be successful in 
driving the troops out of it. Humanity and mer- 
cy have seldom inhabited a Bourbon breast; and 
if the King’s portrait does him no injustice, he 
has a heart of stone. 

On the morning of the 15th, the King was to 
open the Chambers in state, passing along the 
Toledo (the Broadway of Naples) in grand pro- 
cession, until he reached one of the principal 
churches, and thence, after appropriate religious 
ceremonies, to the Chambers designed for the 
meeting of the Delegates. Magnificent prepara- 
tions had heen made for the occasion, and on 
many of the finest buildings were erected stagings 
for the intended grand illumination of the even- 
ing—illuminations seeming especially to delight 
the Italians. In all his conduct, the King affected 
to believe that the Chambers would be opened 
without yer Na If this were done, much 
would evidently be gained on his part. On the other 
hand, if the people meant to have no Chamber of 
Peers, it was their policy to nip it in the bud, so 
as to allow it no bi at of prescription. Hence, 
when we walked out into the streets on the morn- 
ing of the 15th, we were not surprised to find the 
whole designed route of the procession full of 
barricades, mounted by the National Guard, to 
prevent the passage of the King. These barri- 
cades were generally made of a foundation of 











be yrs for the passage 














of the National Guari, who encouraged the mem- 

s in this course ¢ action. The King’s pro- 
cession was to march at 11 oelock ; but 11, 12, 
and half past 12 camé but we could see no move- 
ment from the palace, except that of the Swiss 
guards and lancers tating their positions, with 
cannon around it, or generals and councillors of 
state, with anxious fates and hurried steps, mov- 
ing in and out, while hardly fifteen steps distant, 
across the great outlé of the Toledo, stood the 
firmest barricade, with its National Guard sen- 
tries on top, looking almost into the King’s win- 
dows. 

But in the mean time agtive negotiations were 
going on between the King and the Chambers, 
for a peaceful settlement of differences, The 
King at length conseynted\to give up the obnox- 
ious Chamber of Peprs, tut refused to dismiss 
the mercenary Swiss\guari, or to surrender the 
fortress which commands the city. The Cham- 
ber, unhappily, would not accept the concession, 
but, demanding more, lost all. 

The enemies of Refbrm do not generally retard 
its progress so muchas its impracticable, head- 
strong friends—often jaen of indomitable will, 
selfishly attached to the'r own opinions, and who, 
from their very narrowness and want of univer- 
sality, often possess gript influence. It is hard 
for the enemies of Progiess to make concessions ; 
it seems equally hard for its friends to accept 
them ; so, between the tko, the world moves along 
at a snail’s pace. 

When the King gave up the Chamber of Peers, 
prudence and good sens clearly required that 
this should be accepted, and used as a fulcrum for 
new, peaceful political agitation, instead of hav- 
ing recourse to bloody arbitrament, with all the 
chances of success against the right. That men 
can yet advantageously dispase entirely with 
arms, few believe ; but that they are often had re- 
course to foolishly, and therefore wickedly, all 
perceive. 

‘The barricades remained standing; all the 
shops were unclosed, and the streets crowded with 
curious spectators, who were very soon dispersed. 
A chance shot ignited the powder magazine; the 
rifle of one of the Nationa] Guards went off acci- 
dentally; the Swiss thought they were fired on. 
From the room in whick we were sitting, we 
heard the pattering of moving feet, like the first 
heavy drops of a rain-storm, and then came the 
roar of cannon and the platoon firing of musketry 
from the Swiss, commenced by the irregular run- 
ning discharge of the Guards. The shrill noise 
of the trumpets blowing a chatge was mingled 
with the cries of the wounded and dying, and the 
loud voices of different oficers giving the words 
of command. [coNcLUSIONON THIED PAGE.] 
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FREE SOIL VS SLAVERY. 


MR. CORWIN’S GREAT SPEECH AGAINST THE 
COMPROMISE BILL, 
[REvIszD.] 


Delivered in the United States Senate, Monday, July 
24, 1848. 

Mr. Presipent: I should sarcely undertake 

to assign to the Senate a reaspn for prolonging 
this debate, especially after tle very elaborate 
and lucid exposition of the bill now before us 
which has been given by the Stnator from Ver- 
mont; I feel compelled, howeyer, from various 
considerations, with which I will not trouble the 
Senate, to state, in very few words, if that be pos- 
sible, what my objections are {o the passage of 
the bill; and, it may be, to offetsome few obser- 
vations in reply to such propositions as have been 
announced at various times during this debate, 
by Senators on the other side ofthe Chamber. I 
have listened, with great eagtrness, since the 
commencement of this discussi¢n, to everything 
that has been said, with the most sincere and un- 
feigned desire to make myself a¢quainted with at 
least the primary elements and principles which 
enter into the composition of the bill. And, I 
think I may say, without exposing myself to the 
charge of egotism, that I feel ag little the influ- 
ences-which have been spoken of by the Senator 
from Vermont as it is desirable that any gentle- 
man, acting in the capscity, of a legislator, should 
feel. I do not parti however, 2 -mey wiver- 
tise gentlemen, in the belief which has been 80 
constently expressed during this discussion, that 
this is a subject which islikely to produce that 
terrible and momentous extitement that is spoken 
of. I believe if this princile were discussed sol- 
emnly, and, so to speak, abstractedly from those 
extraneous circumstances ‘oo frequently adverted 
to here, that we should bemuch more likely to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory conchsion to ourselves, and 
at more satisfactory resuls, I hope, to those who 
are to come after us. I Inve no belief that the 
passage of a law, such asiis now before the Sen- 
ate, will produce a disruption of the bonds that 
hold this Union together. I have no belief that 
the passage of the law so much deprecated by 
some gentlemen on this fide by the name, if 
you please, of the “ Wilms Proviso,” could, by 
any possibility whatever, induce the Southern 
portion of the Union, which, we are told, is so 
much excited on the subjet, to tear themselves 
asunder from the constitutbnal compact by which 
we are all held together. Sir, if I entertained an 
opinion of this kind, I should scarcely think a 
seat on this floor worth possessing for a single 
day. I do not think the technical term spoken of 
by the Senator from Verma, the “ Wilmot Pro- 
viso,” can of itself exercise that influence upon 
statesmen of exalted intellet of the South, which 
has been intimated by genlemen who have par- 
ticipated in this debate. What is this terrible 
Wilmot Proviso, that has }een erected here and 
elsewhere into such a raw lead and bloody-bones, 
to use a very expressive plrase of the nursery ? 
What is it? Why, sir, thre are about me Sen- 
ators who know very well whom the paternity 
of the “ Wilmot Proviso,” ss it has been recently 
baptized, belonged. They know that the same 
gentleman who drafted the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which is hung upin our halls and plac- 
ed in our libraries, and regrded with the same 
reverence as our Bible—forit has become a Gos- 
pel of Freedom all over the world as well as in 
this country—drafted tha: which is called the 
“ Wilmot Proviso,” composing as it did a section 
of the Ordinance of 1787, ind that the hand that 
drafted both was Jeffersor’s. There have been 
some strange misnomers in regard to acts, some 
strange confusion of nometclature in this coun- 
try, as in this case, when apart of the Ordinance 
of 1737 has come to bear the appellation of the 
“Wilmot Proviso.” Sir, much as I respect that 
gentleman for his position ujon this subject, which 
has connected his very name with the Ordinance 
of 1787, 1 deny to him the honor of originating 
it. It isa piracy of the cy-right. I do not see 
that there is any danger tht Southern gentlemen, 
after the lapse of so many years, and after the 
founding of a young empir in the West, by vir- 
tue of that Ordinance, wil] so desecrate the mem- 
ory of Jefferson and spit oh his grave, because we 
merely reénact that Ordinance over a Territory 
which has subsequently come into our possession. 
I have no idea that such cdnasequences will follow 
from the passage of such a law, as gentlemen have 
predicted. There must have been a strange rev- 
olution wrought in the miads of Southern gentle- 
men between 1787 and 1847, if such consequences 
are to follow. And I could not help observing 
while the Senator from Vermont was expressing 
these noble sentiments, vhich everybody, even 
those who do not feel then, must admire, telling 
us we should act here independently of the ex- 
citement without these walls, —_ that ee Soult 
scorn those newspaper paragraphs In which we 
are vilified, cue te iss who know little of 
the motives by which we sre influenced, and who 
care less ; I could not help observing that at last 
the Senator admonished us that there was an ex- 
citement abroad which we must allay ; and to do 
that, he agreed to this bill although it was some- 
what different from that which he desired—so that 
the lion-hearted Senator frm Vermont has agreed 
to this Compromige, as it s called, because there 
is an excitement which he wishes to allay by it. 
Sir, I desire to see gentlem«n act and vote here as 
if there were no excitement on the subject. I 
should be very sorry, at lesst, to allow any influ- 
sen oe py sete 
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she is likely to get at our hands. She has taken 
care of herself ever since she became an integral 
portion of the Union, by the settlement of the dis- 
pute between us and Great Britain. How the 
new provinces may fare, what may happen to New 
Mexico and California in the intermediate time 
which will elapse, if we should not be ble to act 
upon this matter at the present session, is not a 
matter of much concern or apprehension with me, 
because I know they have been in .your,custody 
for a year or two, and have not complained at all 
for the want of legal enactments; they have only 
complained that you have made too free use of 
gunpowder. Rather than not act in the matter 
fully and definitively, as I would if there were no 
emergency, I would allow those provinces to take 
care of themselves for another twelve months, and 
come here at the beginning of a new session, ready 
to act upon the subject as my judgment should 
dictate. 

Now, sir, in the first place, I understand we 
have a message from the President, although I be- 
lieve it has not been adverted to by any one, call- 
ing upon us to designate the boundaries of these 
Territories of New Mexico and California; and 
another branch of the Legislature has been anx- 
iously looking to the geography of those coun- 
tries, and tracing their history, and areas yet 
incapable of determining where Texas ends and 
New Mexico begins; and they have been under 
the necessity of applying to the Chief Magistrate 
to give them a lesson in geography. What the 
substance of the information they have received 
was I do not know, but I have been informed, upon 
the floor of the Senate, that Texas extends to the 
banks of the Rio Grande. 

If this be so, I must be permitted to look to the 
gentlemen of the Committee for information as to 


how much is left for New Mexico, what extent of | h 


territory, and what amount of population? Is it 
worth while to establish a Territorial Govern- 
ment there, if it be true that Texas extends to 
the Rio Grande? I think it will be found that 
there will be but a fragment of New Mexico left, 
so far as population is concerned. It will be very 
convenient, perhaps, to attach it to the Govern- 
ment of California. If you send your Governors 
and other officers there without establishing the 
boundaries, there will be a conflict of territorial 
jurisdiction. Is it not expedient to settle it now, 
when you are founding new Governments there, 
and placing side by side institutions which ma 
be very dissimilar? It is perfectly certain that 
Texas will extend her laws to the Rio Grande; 
and if she does, she will comprehend within her 
jurisdiction a large proportion of the population 
of what was formerly New Mexico. Here, then, 
is my special demurrer. Under other circum- 
stances, I am sure the Senator from Vermont 
would agree with me that it is indispensable to 
the Governments which we are about to establish, 
that the limits of their jurisdiction should be de- 
fined, although I do not know that this would be 
an insuperable objection with me, if the other por- 
tions of the bill were such as I could give my as- 
sent to. 

And now I intend, in few words, to state why I 
object to this Compromise bill. Sir, there is no 
one—there can be no one—who does not desire 
that every subject of legislation which comes be- 
fore the Senate should be settled harmoniously, 
and, if it might be so, with the unanimous concur- 
rence of every Senator. But, sir, in my judgment, 
with this subject as it stands before us, it would 
be arrogant presumption to undertake to vote 
upon this bill, with a question before us which we 
undertake to transfer to the Judiciary depart- 
ment of the country. Hew is this? Is it not a 
new thing in your legislation, when a system of 
policy is proposed, and the constitutional propri- 
ety of that policy is questioned, to pass an act for 
the purpose of getting a case before the Supreme 
Court, that that Court may instruct the Senate of 
the United States as to constitutional duty in the 
matter? Sir, if we know certainly what that law 
will be, need there be any hesitancy how we shall 
vote upon this bill? Can any one suppose that 
the Senator from Georgia, or the Senator from 
South Carolina, if they believed that the litiga- 
tion that is proposed by this bill to be brought in- 
to the Judicial tribunals of the country would re- 
sult contrary to their determination of what the 
law should be, that they would be in favor of such 
a billas this? Does any one believe that if the 
Senator from Vermont could anticipate that the 
Supreme Court of the United States might decide 
that Congress, being silent upon the subject, had 
allowed Slavery to pass, at its pleasure, into these 
newly acquired Territories, and to become parts 
of the municipal institutions of those Territories, 
and to decide, also, that if Congress had enacted 
a prohibitory law, it could not have gone there, 
he would vote for this bill? Certainly he would 
not Is there any necessity that there should be 
a prohibitory law passed, in order that the ques- 
tion of Slavery should be presented with the aid 
of Congressional legislation to the Supreme Court 
of the United States? I will not undertake to say 
that I differ with the Senator from Vermont in a 
single legal proposition that he has laid down. I 
regard Slavery as a local institution. I believe it 
rests on that basis, as the only one that can give 
it a moment’s security. I believe it cannot be car- 
ried, by the power of the master over his servant, 
one inch beyond the territorial limits of the power 
that makes the law. I believe that a slave carried 
by his master into the territory about which we 
are talking, if Slavery be abolished there, will be 
free from the moment he enters the territory, and 
any attempt to exercise power over him as a slave 
will be nugatory. That is my judgment. But I 
would guard against any doubt on this subject. I 
would so act that there should be nothing left un- 
done on my part to prevent the admission of 
slaves; for I am free to declare, that if you were 
to acquire the country.that lies under the line, 
the hottest country to be found on the globe, where 
the white man is supposed not to be able to work, 
I would not allow you to take slaves there, if Sla- 
very did not exist there already. More than that: 
I would abolish it if I could, if it did exist. These 
are my opinions, and they always have been the 
same. I know they were the opinions of Wash- 
ington up to the hour of his death ; and they were 
the opinions of Jeffersen and of others who, in the 
infancy of the institution, saw and deplored its 
evils, and deprecated its continuance, and would 
have taxed themselves to the utmost to extermi- 
nate it then. I possess no opinion on the subject 
that I have not derived from these sources. 


I have only to say, that these opinione have al- 
ways received the concurrence of my own under- 
standing, and this, after the most careful investi- 
gation I have been able to give the subject. I find 
the institution of Slavery existingin several States 
of the Union—it is a lecal, a State institution, ex- 
isting under the guaranties of the Constitution. I 
find that, as a legislator of this National Govern- 
ment, I am forbidden by the Constitution to act 
upon this or any other merely State institution. 
I cannot, therefore, interfere with Slavery in the 
States as I can in a Territory, where as yet no State 
sovereignty exists, and as I will there, and would 
everywhere else on the face of the earth, where I 
am not forbidden, and where my power might ex- 
tend. And here, sir, I ask, what has been your 
practice as a Government on this subject? If at 
any time in your progress sihce 1789, you have 
acquired territory where Slavery existed in such 
form and consistency as to make it now difficult 
to overthrow it, it has been permitted, only per- 
mitted, to remain where by law it did exist ; as in 
the Northwestern Territory before 1789, but-had 
not taken deep root, it was expelled; and as in 
the Missouri compromise, excluding it in all ter- 
ritory north of latitude 36 deg. 30 min.after 1789. 

When Louisiana was acquired, such was the 
tone of public opinion then against Slavery, that 
I am sure the men of that day would have abol- 
ished it there, but for the supposed evil of dis- 
placing a system long established, on which, and 
by which the social and political systems of the 
country were necessarily formed. Perhaps, also, 
the terms of the treaty were with some an obsta- 
cle. The same men who directed public opinion 
in 1787 in a great measure controlled it in 1804. 
Jefferson, who was the author of the Ordinance 
of 1787, was President in 1804, when Louisiana 
was acquired. By his influence, the Ordinance of 
1787 made five free States in the Northwest, and 
I doubt not Louisiana would have been also 
from Slavery too, but for the reasons I have as- 
signed. Such were the views of men who direct- 
ed public opinion then; would to God they, or 
such as they, had more to do with public opinion 
now. ; 

When the ample mony of Virginia was 
transferred to the 
those of his school, who made this 
at once declared that Slavery should not pollute 
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Why, there is scarcely a Virginian who ventures 
to have an opinion contrary to the lightest thought 
that he ever expressed. And is it so, that we are 
now to be required, for the sake of some imagina- 
ry balance of power, to carry Slavery into a coun- 
try where it does not now exist? That, sir, is 
the question propounded by this bill. The Sena- 
tor from Vermont is satisfied that Slavery cannot 
be extended to these Territories. 1 believe, if his 
confidence in the judicial tribunals of the country 
were well founded, that Slavery could not possi- 
bly go into these Territories, provided the Senate 
is right both as to law and the facts. I ask every 
member of the Senate—perhaps I may be less in- 
formed than any—whether Slavery does not exist 
by arene Mexican law, at this hour, in Califor- 
nia? 

Mr. Hawnnecan [in his seat.] It does exist : 
Peon Slavery exists there. 

Mr. Corwin. I would thank the Senator from 
Indiana if he will inform me what Peon Slavery 
is; and really I ask the question for the purpose 
of obtaining information. I desire to know its 
conditions. Is it transmissible by inheritance? 
Does the marvellous doctrine of which the Hon. 
Senator from Virginia spoke as being part and 
parcel of the law adapted in Virginie—partuc se- 
quitur ventrem—prevail? Is that holy ordinance, 
that the offspring of the womb of her who isa 
_ must necessarily be slaves also, there recog- 
nised. 

Mr. Hannecan. As I understand, Slavery ex- 
ists in California and New Mexico, as it does 
throughout the Republic of Mexico, and is term- 
ed Peon Slavery—Slavery for debt, by which the 
creditor has a right to hold the debtor through all 
time in afar more absolute bondage than that 
by which any Southern planter holds his slaves 
ere, 

Mr. Corwin. So it has been described to me. I 
have not seen the Mexican laws upon the subject, 
but the statement just made agrees with that of 
many gentlemen who profess to know something 
on the subject, and therefore I am inclined to 
think that it is so, and that these people are the 
subjects of that infernal law. The Senator from 
Delaware, the other day, informed us that the 
Committee have not given to the people of Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico the right of suffrage, be- 
cause they were incapable of exercising it—be- 
cause a large portion of them were of the colored 
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supposing the proposition to be submitted to the 
Supreme Court of the United States—was Sla- 
very an institution of New Mexico?—what would 
be the answer? If the Senator from Indiana were 
there to make response, he would reply in the 
affirmative ; he would say that the institution of 
Slavery was there—that to be sure it had its mod- 
ifications and its peculiarities, but that it was still 
Slavery, though there might not have existed a 
law as strong as that glorious principle of free 
Government spoken of by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia—partus sequitur ventrem. If, sir, these three 
Latin words can condemn to everlasting slavery 
the posterity of 2 woman who is a slave, may not 
that municipal regulation of which we are now 
speaking in California and New Mexico, with 
equal propriety, be denominated Slavery ? I find, 
then, Slavery, as it is called, existing here to a 
degree, and to all practical purposes as lasting 
and inexorable as in the State of Virginia; and 
therefore the whole of the hypothesis of the gen- 
tleman from Vermont falls to the ground as a 
matter of fact, inasmuch as the Supreme Court 
will decide that Slavery existed there, and that 
therefore the whole slave population of the United 
States may be transferred to that country. ~ 

Mr. Puetrs. The gentleman will excuse me, I 
spoke of African Slavery. 

Mr. Corwin. Of that Iam aware. I speak now 
of the general proposition. Now, this is a very 
curious spectacle presented this day and for 
weeks past in the American Congress, and one 
cannot help pausing at this point, and reflecting 
upon the events of the last few years. On look- 
ing back at what has happened to that period, I 
am sure that the magnanimous spirit of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina himself will be obliged 
to concede to the Northern States at least some 

ology for the slight degree of excitement on 
this subject. His hypothesis is, that to every por- 
tion of this newly acquired territory—California 
not excepted—every slaveholder in the United 
States has a right to migrate to-morrow, and car- 
ry with him his slaves—holding them there for- 
ever, subject only to the Abolition of Slavery 
when these Territories shall be made into States, 
and come into the Union. What, then, would be 
those few chapters in our history? We find our- 
selves now in the possession of Territories with 
a population of one hundred and fifty thousand 
souls, if I am correctly informed, in California 
and New Mexico. The best authenticated history 
of the social institutions of that population in- 
forms us that there exists there at this moment a 
species of slavery as absolute and inexorable as 
exists anywhere on the face of the earth; and 
that about five in six of the population of that 
country are subjected to the iron rule of this 
abominable institution there. 

Now, I do not expect that any man will rise up 
and say, that because an individual happens to be 
the debtor of another, he shall have his own per- 
son sold into Slavery ; and not only that, but that 
the curse shall extend—worse than that of the 
Hebrew, not to the third and fourth generation, 
but to the remotest posterty of that unfortunate 
man. Nobody will pretend to rise up in defence 
of such a proposition as that. Now, then, I will 
give over the criticism. Suppose there is a law 
in New Mexico, which obliges a man to work all 
the days of his life for another, because he hap- 
pens to owe him five dollars, by some means con- 
trived by the creditor to keep him always his 
debtor. Do you intend that that law shall exist 
there for an hour? Well, you have made a law 
here, that your law-makers who are to go to New 
Mexico and California, shall not touch the sub- 
ject of Slavery; and if that which is designated 
in the popular language of that country Slavery, 
exists there, do you, indeed, send abroad, as you 
promised to do, your missionary of liberty? You 
went there with the sword, and made it red in 
the blood of these people! What did you tell 
them? “We come to give you freedom!” In- 
stead of that, you enact in your code here—bloody 
as that of Draco—that there shall be judges 
and lawgivers over them, but that they shall make 
no law touching that Slavery to which five out of 
six of them are subjected. ¥ 

Mr. President, this chapter in your history 
furnishes instructive matter for our consideration. 
It is a strange act in the great drama of what we 
call progress. I have looked upon it with some 
concern. I was one of those who predicted that 
this, or something like this, would be the result 
of your Mexican war. I always believed, not- 
withstanding your denials here, that you made 
war upon Mexico for the purpose and with the 
intention of conquest. I ventured to predict just 
what we now see, that acquisition of territory 
would follow the war as its consequence, and its 
object was that, and nothing clse: and that thie 
very question would arise, and arise here, to dis- 
tract your councils, disunite your people, and 
threaten, as we are now told it does, that peace 
which you thought of so lightly when war was 
so wantonly waged against Mexico. It now seems 
your pretensions were all hypocritical from the 
beginning. You said your armed men went forth 
to her in the spirit of love. You pretended their 
mission was not conquest, but to set free the cap- 
tive, to raise up the prostrate Peon of that coun- 
try—and now what follows? As soon as your 
arms have subdued the country, the gentle note 
of the dove is changed to the lion’s roar. Instead 
of the proper blessing of =< to your conquered 
subjects, you propose to leave the chains of the 
Peon untouched; and now gravely contend that 
negro slavery shall be superadded to slavery for 
debt. This is your improvement, this your pro- 

in Mexico. To exalt the miserable Peon, 
you give him the enslaved negro for association 
and example. Sir, this is indeed a spectacle worth 
noting, in this bright noon of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

‘We proclaimed to the world we would take 
nothing by conquest. This was our solemn hypo- 
critical declaration - a Mleek a, ane — 

rogress was marked by bi while the marc 
bf your power was like another people of old, by 
clouds of smoke in the day, and fire by night. 
City after city fell beneath the assaults of your 
gallant army, and still you ceased not to declare 
you would take nothing by conquest. Now you 
say this territory was conquered, was acquired 
the common blood of our common country. You 
trace back the consideration which you have paid 
for this country to the blood and the bones of the 
gallant men that sent there to be sacrificed ; 
and pointing to the unburied corses of her sons 


slaves to that land! It was purchased by the 
blood of my sons” The aged parent, bereft of 
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ry!” Isthat true? If that could be made out— 
if you dare put that upon your record—if you 
can assert that you hold the country by the strong 
hand, then you have a right to go there with your 
slaves. If we of the’ North have united with you 
of the South in an expedition of piracy, and rob- 
hery, and murder, that oldest law known among 
men—“ Honesty among thieves”—requires us to 
divide it with you equally. [Laughter,] 

If, indeed, Mr. President, we have no other right 
than that which force gives us to these our new 
possessions ; if, indeed, we have slaughtered fifty 
thousand of God’s creatures only to.subject to our 
power one hundred and fifty thousand of an alien, 
enslaved, and barbarous people, it is but a fitting 
finale to all this to rivet yet closer the chain of 
personal slavery upon the Mexican peon, and peo- 
ple your possessions thus acquired by Slaves. I 
repeat, that this right of conquest applied to ter- 
ritory, is the same—no other and no better than 
that by which originally one man could claim to 
hold another in Slavery. It is but the right, if 
right it may be called, of the strongest—the law 
in both cases is simply the law of force. You 
march over a country, wrest it by war from its 
owner, and say to the vanquished r, this 
isnow mine, [ have seized fberg property ; t hold 
it by the law of force. And so originally the 
slave dealer seized the negro in his African home, 
slaughtered in combat part of his family, bound 
the rest in chains, brought them here, and sold 
them. It is simply power, and not right, in both 
cases, that makes the claim. 1 repeat, it seems in- 
deed fitting and in character, that the two should 
accompany each other. 

As in the case of lunds thus acquired, long pos- 
session and continued acquiescence (in the judg- 
ments of men) ripen the claim into legal right, so 
in the case of legal Slavery, the captive, original- 
ly held only by force, in time, by the law of men, 
and by the judgment of men, becomes property !/ 
And we are told by the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Mason] that the posterity of such become 
property only through the magical influence of 
these words, Roman words: “ Purvtus sequitur ven- 
trem”—“ The child follows the condition of its 
mother.” Admirable—philosophical—rational— 
Christian maxim!!! If the mother be captured 
in war, it seems then the will of a just God, 
“whose tender mercies are over all his works,” 
that her offspring to the remotest time shall be 
doomed to Slavery. What sublime morality! 
What lovely justice combine to sanctify this arti- 
cle in that new decalogue of freedom which we 
say, itis our destiny to give to the world “ Par- 
tus sequitur ventrem!” Why, itis saidto be “com- 
mon law.” Alas, Mr. President, it is but too “ com- 





mon,” as we see. This right of conquest over 
land is the same as that by which a man may hold 
another in bondage. You may make it into a law 
if you please; you may enact that it may be so; 
it may be convenient to do so; after perpetrating 
the original sin, it may be well to do so. But the 
case is not altered ; the source of the right remains 
unchanged. What is the meaning of the old Ro- 
man word Servus? I profess no skill in philo- 
logical learning, but I can very well conceive how 
somebody, looking into this thing, might under- 
stand what was the law in those days. The man’s 
life was saved when his enemy conquered him in 
battle. He became servus—the man preserved by 
his magnanimous foe; and perpetual Slavery was 
then thought to be a boon preferable to death. 
That was the way in which Slavery began. Has 
anybody found out on the face of the earth a man 
fool enough to give himself up to another, and beg 
him to make him his slave? Tdo not know of one 
such instance under Heaven. Yet it may be so. 
Still I think that not one man of our complexion 
of the Caucasian race could be found quite wil- 
ling to do that! 

Thus far we have been brought after having 
fought for this country and conquered it. The 
solemn appeal is made to us—“ Have we not min- 
gled our blood with yours in acquiring this coun- 
try?” But did we mingle our blood with yours 
for the purpose of wresting this country by force 
from this people? That is the question. You 
did not say so six months ago. You dare not say 
so now! . You may say that it was purchased, as 
Louisiana or as Florida was, with the-common 
treasure of the country ; and then we come to the 
discussion of another proposition: What right do 
you acquire to establish Slavery there? But I 
was about to ask of some gentleman—the Senator 
from South Carolina, for instance—whose eye at 
a glance has comprehended the history of the 
world, what he supposes will be the impression 
abroad of our Mexican war, and these, our Mexican 
acquisitions, if we should give to them the direc- 
tion which he desires? I do not speak of the pro- 
priety of slave labor being carried anywhere. [ 
will waive that question entirely. What is it of 
which the Senator from Vermont has told us this 
morning, and of which we have heard so much 
during the last three weeks? And how will our 
history read by the side of that? Every gale that 
floats across the Atlantic comes freighted with the 
death-groans of a King; every vessel that touches 
your shores, bears with her tidings that the cap- 
tives of the Old World areat last becoming free— 
that they are seeking, through blood and slaugh- 
ter—blindly and madly, it may be—but neverthe- 
less resolutely—deliverance from the fetters that 
have held them in bondage. Who are they? Al- 
most the whole of Europe. And it is only about 
a year ago, I believe, that the officer of the Turk- 
ish Empire who holds sway in Tunis, one of the 
old slave markets of the world, whose prisons for- 
merly received those of our people taken upon 
the high seas and made slaves to their captors— 
announced to the world that all should there 
be free. And, if I am not mistaken, it will be 
found that this magic line which the Senator from 
South Carolina believes has been drawn around 
the globe which we inhabit, with the view of sep- 
erating Freedom and Slavery—36 deg. 30 min.— 
brings this very Tunis into that region in which 
some supposed, by ordinance of nature, men are to 
be heldin bondage! Allover the world the air is 
vocal with the shouts of men made free. What does 
it all mean? It means that they have been redeem- 
ed from political servitude ; and in God’s name] ask, 
if it be a boon to mankind to be free from politi- 
cal servitude, must it not be accepted as matter of 
some gratulation that they have been relieved from 
personal servitude—absolute subjection to the ar- 
bitrary power of others ? What do we say of them ? 
Iam not speaking of the propriety of this thing ; it 
may be all wrong, and these poor fellows in Paris, 
who have stout hands and willing hearts, anxious 
to earn their bread, may be very unreasonable in 
fighting for it. It may be all wrong to cut off the 
head of a King, or send him across the Channel. 
It may be highly improper and foolish in Austria 
to send away Metternich, and say, “ We will look 
into this business ourselves.” According to the 
doctrine preached in these Halls—in free Ameri- 
ca—instead of sending shouts of gratulation across 
the water to these people, we should send to them 
groans and commiseration for their folly, calling 
on them to beware how they take this business 
into their own hands—informing them that uni- 
vargol liharty ig o aurea; that oc ano monic haum 
with a right to govern an Empire, he and his pos- 
terity must continue to exercise that power, be- 
cause in this case it is not exactly partus sequitur 
ventrem, but partus sequitur patrem—that is all 
the difference. The Crown follows the father! 
Under your law, the chain follows the mother! 

Sir, we may, we ought to remember, that it was 
law in this country in 1776, that Kings had a right 
to rule us, did rule us. George Ill ocr Alyy 
“partus sequitur patrem,” my son inherits my 
aiomm, “s he follows the ‘condition of the father,” 
“he is born to be your ruler ;” your fathers said, 
this is not true, this shall be law no longer. Let 
us look for a moment at the doings of that good 
old time, 1776. Then, sir, our fathers, being op- 
pressed, lifted up their hands and appealed to the 
God of Justice, the common Father of all men, 
to deliver them and their posterity from that law, 
which proclaimed that “ Kings were born to rule.” 
They (the men of 1776) did not believe that one 
man was born “booted and spurred” to ride 
another. And if, as they said, no man was born 
to rule another, did it not follow, that no man could 
rightfully be born to serve another. Sir, in those 
days, Virginia and Virginia’s sons, Washington 
and Jefferson, had as little respect for that maxim, 
partus sequitur ventrem, as for that other cognate 
dogma, “ Kings are born to rule” I infer from 
our history, sir, that the men of that day were 
sincere men, earnest, honest men, that they 
meant what they said. From their declaration 
“all men are born equally free,’ I infer that, in 
their judgments, no man, by the law of his nature, 
was born to be a slave; and, therefore, he ought 
not by any other law to be born a slave. I 
think this maxim of Kings being born to rule, 
and others being born only to serve, are both of 
the same family, and ought to have gone down to 
the same place whence I imagine they came, long 
ago together. I do not think that your partus se- 

tur ventrem had much quarter shown itat York- 
town on @ certain day you may remember. I 
think that when the lion of England crawled in 
the dust, beneath the talons of your and 
Cornwallis surrendered to George W ington, 
that maxim, that a man is born to rule, went 





down, not to be seen among us again forever ; and 
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OBITUARY NOTICE. © 


Faly 20th, Saran, wife of 
aie a ~*~ residence of G. Bailey, 
jun., Washington city, in the seventy-first year 
a7 not be improper for us to offer here 
some small tribute to such a mother. In all home 
affections and Christian virtues she was @ model. 
From the age of sixteen, when she became a sin- 
cere disciple of Christ, to the day of her death, 
her faith in her Redeemer never wavered, and 
her Life was a uniform exhibition of obedience to 
God. We never expect to see more simplicity of 
character, more truthfulness, more steadfast de- 
votion to duty, more of the spirit of self-sacrifice, 
embodied in human form. 

For eleven weeks she struggled with a disease, 
full of extreme pain, allowing her little comfort 
by day or night. She died, as she had lived, with 
her trust in her Heavenly Father unshaken, and 
her spirit prepared, through much suffering, for 
the repose of the “Better Land.” 














THE PRISONERS OF THE PEARL. ith 


Their case came on for trial last Thursday. The 
evidence, on both sides, closed on Monday, when 
Mr. Mann delivered his argument for the defend- 
ants, and was followed by Mr. Key for the pros- 
ecution. We shall give a report next week. 


BUFFALO CONVENTION. 


We take pleasure in announcing that the fare 
from Albany to Buffalo for members of the Con- 
vention will be reduced one-half. 


THE GENERAL MOVEMENT. 


The vast importance of the movements in Con- 
gress in relation to the Territorial question, has 
again induced us to devote our paper to discus- 
sions, statements, and explanations respecting 
them, to the exclusion of almost everything else. 
We did hope that we should find room in this 
number for the numerous, important movements 
among the people, and changes among politicians, 
in relation to the old party nominations, but we 
are disappointed. 

Enough, that indications are everywhere mul- 
tiplying that the Buffalo nominee will throw the 
election into the House, if nothing more. 


MODERN REFORMERS. 


We hope to be able to present our readers with 
another of the admirable series of “Sketches of 
Modern Reformers,” &c., next week. 


MR. CORWIN’S SPEECH. 


The speech of Mr. Corwin, occupying three 
hours and a half in the delivery, was closed at 
614 o’clock, Monday evening. The report of it 
by Dr. Houston was written off and mailed to the 
New York Tribune by 6 o’clock the next morning, 
and appeared in that paper on Wednesday. The 
report is an admirable one, but, from unavoidable 
causes, there were occasional errors and omissions- 
In the report of the speech, published in the Eva, 
these errors are corrected, the omissions supplied, 
and the authorities referred to by Mr. Corwin in 
his speech, are fully quoted—but, as will be per- 
ceived, the spirit and grace of the speech, re- 
ported by Dr. Houston, are untouched. 


CAMPAIGN PAPER. 


We have been urged repeatedly to let our paper 
go to clubs, for the campaign. So expensive is 
printing in Washington, and so heavy are our 
burdens here generally, that we fear to do any- 
thing thgt may prove detrimental to the perma- 
nent subscription of the paper. But, constrained 
by the solicitations of friends, and hoping to-en- 
large still more rapidly the circle of Anti-Slavery 
readers, we have concluded to offer the Era for 
four months, which will embrace the whole period 
of the campaign, and the time during which its 
official results will be made public, on the follow- 
ing terms: 

Ten copies to one address, for four months, five dol- 
lars, in advance. 

No departure from these terms need be ex- 
pected. 














THE WEST INDIES. 


The act of Great Britain, abolishing slavery in 
her West India colonies, made emancipation ne- 
cessary in the French colonies. Regencrated 
France decreed emancipation—the decree in 
Martinique was not carried out promptly and in 
good faith—the negroes claimed their rights — 
disturbance of the social order was the result— 
but order was restored, peace secured, by conced- 
ing their legal claims, and emancipating them at 
once. Guadaloupe escaped all disturbance, by 
acting in good faith. These transactions have 
had their effect. Gradual emancipation had 
been attempted in St. Thomas and Santa Cruz, 
the Danish West Indies, by substituting twelve 
years’ apprenticeship for slavery. By a late 
arrival, we have intelligence of an outbreak in 
thesé islands. Some of the estates have been 
fired—some lives have been lost—the remedy has 
been, the immediate emancipation of the slave 
population. This was relied upon by the Govern- 
ment at both places as the only effectual repres- 
sive measure. 


FREE SOIL ELECTORAL TICKET IN VIRGINIA. 


A friend at Woodstock, Virginia, wishes us to 
copy the notice of a Free Soil meeting, published 
recently in the “Tenth Legion,” at that place. 
We will do so with pleasure, when we see the 
paper. The number for last week failed. We 
rejoice at this beginning in the “Old Dominion.” 
It is fitting that a State whose most eminent states- 
man was the author, in 1784, of the policy of Free 
Soil, should take some interest in the same policy 
in 1848. 

TERNS Dent 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM MR. VAN BUREN. 


Mr. Van Buren, in reply to certain interroga- 
tories, propounded by the National Reformers, 
loawesit.to. be understood that he has 
the Utica nomination, simply, however, on the 
ground that his friends in New York have a right 
to use him in the exigency. He refers to his 
course and recommendations while President, for 
his views on Land Reform, which were decidedly 
favorable. 








UNION. 


Perhaps an article from J. G. W., our respect- 
ed corresponding editor, requires a remark or 
two. We are by no means prepared to say that 
the contingency indicated in Mr. Hale’s letter has 
not come. The Liberty men in attendance at the 
Buffalo Convention will be able to decide. As 
Mr. Hale will not be there, we presume he will 
submit the question to his friends at the Conven- 
tion, anxious to redeem the pledge embodied in 
his letter. 

As to a basis of union, we adhere to our opinion 
that the four resolutions quoted in the Era a few 
weeks since, from the series passed by the Ohio 


Free Territory Convention, embrace all the | 


ground necessary to be taken 
Convention. me 
We have not felt at liberty to urge the claims 
of any candidate before that Convention. To 
no one who has been named have we any ob- 
jection, except to Mr. Van Buren, and our ob- 
upon any distrast of 

ue now before 


by the National 






& 


his let- | 


As to the rest, we shall feel great confidence in 
the wisdom and patriotism of the friends of free- 
dom assembled in Convention at Buffalo. 


——_ 2. — 


FOREIGN ARRIVALS. 


The United States arrived at New York from 
Havre in twelve and a half days, bringing dates 
from Paris to the 12th ultimo. The Europa ar- 
rived at Boston last Thursday, having left Liver- 
pool on the 15th. 
Paris continued in a state of siege. Daily ar- 
rests were being made. Repressive measures 
were in process against newspapers. The admin- 
istration of General Cavaignac was vigorous, even 
severe. His friends were laboring for his eleva- 
tion to the Presidency. Another attempt at an 
emeute had been detected and prevented. The 
National Assembly continuing its labors on the 
Constitution, had decided in favor of the princi- 
ple of two Chambers. 
The British House of Commons was engaged 
in discussing the ministerial project of relief to 
the West India Colonies. The breach between 
the moral and physical force sections of the Re- 
pealers has become wider than ever—the Repeal 
Association having declared their opposition to 
the clubs in formation throughout the country. 
Mr. Meagher had been arrested. The increas- 
ing discontent in Ireland has stimulated the Gov- 
ernment to the adoption of still severer measures. 
The insurrection in Spain creates a great deal 
of uneasiness. The cholera was raging at Mos- 
cow, but not with such intensity as formerly. 
Germany is still unsettled. Berlin is in danger 
of an insurrection similar to that of Paris. The 
three months’ armistice between Prussix and 
Denmark is confirmed. Moldavia has declared 
for a Republic. Wallachia isin a state of revo- 
lution. Russia is moving to restore order. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Governor Shunk having recently resigned, in 
consequence of sickness, and soon after died, Act- 
ing Governor Johnson arrived at Harrisburg 
last Wednesday. Townsend Harris was appoint- 
ed Secretary of State, and the Attorney General- 
ship, it is said, will be tendered to Hon. James 
Cooper. , 





-—>— 


MEXICO. 


An arrival from Mexico, with dates from the 
capital to the 11th instant, brings intelligence of 
an engagement between the Government troops 
under Bustamente and the insurgents under Pa- 
redes, in which the latter were routed. It is ap- 
prehended that the Government will be over- 
turned, and Herrera driven from power. 


THE LONG SESSION. 





We present a record of votes during the long 
session of the Senate on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day. 

Mr. Dayton having commenced speaking at 7 
o’clock, Mr. Mangum moved an adjournment. 
Lost—yeas 17, nays 30. Messrs. Upham, Bell, 
Berrien, and Bradbury, followed Mr. Dayton. 

At 1 o'clock, A. M., Thursday morning, Mr. 
Underwood moved an adjournment. Lost—yeas 
15, nays 32. 

Messrs. Borland and Berrien addressed the 
Senate at length. 

Mr. Baldwin moved an adjournment. Lost— 
yeas 4, nays 39. 

Mr. Niles addressed the Senate till 2, A. M., 
when he moved an adjournment. Lost—yeas 11, 
nays 32. 

Mr. Niles proceeded with his speech. 

Then followed, Messrs. Atchison, Dickinson, 
Bright, Calhoun, and others. 

The Senate proceeded to vote on the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Hale moved to amend the 37th section, so 
that it should read— 

“ And be it further enacted, That the inhabitants 
of said Territories of Oregon, New Mexico, and 
California, shall be entitled to enjoy all and sin- 
gular the rights, privileges, and advantages, grant- 
ed and secured to the people of the Territory of 
- United States northwest of the river Ohio,” 

C. 

Rejected. 

Mr. Baldwin moved to amend the bill in the 
twenty-sixth section, by inserting after the word 
“slavery,” in line 10, the following : 

“ Or to repeal the laws which were in force in 
said Territory, when forming part of the Repub- 
lic of Mexico, prohibiting slavery or involuntary 
slavery therein, or any law securing the personal 
liberty of all the inhabitents thereof, but such 
laws, so far as they may not be inconsistent with 
the Constitution of the United States, shall be 
and remain in force until repealed by Congress.” 

Rejected. 

Mr. Clarke moved to amend the bill in the 26th 
section, after the word “slavery,” by adding: 

“It being understood and declared that, at the 
time of the cession of the Territories of New 
Mexico and California by Mexico to the United 
States, slavery and involuntary servitude had been 
abolished by the laws of Mexico, and did not ex- 
ist therein; and that the laws now in said Terri- 
tory shall be and remain in full force until Ter- 
ritorial Legislatures shall be formed by Congress, 
with authority to change or repeal the same.” 

Rejected. 

Mr. Walker moved to amend the bill in the 6th 
section, by striking out the words “nor shall the 
lands or other property of non-residents be tax- 
ed higher than the lands or other property of 
residents.” 

Rejected. 

Mr. Hale moved to amend the 12th section, 
which provides that the existing laws of Oregon 
shall continue to be valid for three months after 
the first meeting of the Legislature, by striking 
out the words “ three months.” 

The question being taken, it was decided as 
follows: 

“Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Baldwin, Ben- 
ton, Bradbury, Clarke, Corwin, Davis of Massa- 
chusetts, Dayton, Dix, Dodge, Felch, Fitzgerald, 
Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Niles, Spruance, 
Upham, Walker—21. ‘ 

_ “Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Ber- 
rien, Borland, Breese, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, 
Clayton, Davis of Mississippi, Dickinson, Doug- 
las, Downs, Foote, Hannegan, Houston, Hunter, 
Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, 
Johnson of Georgia, King, Lewis, Mangum, Ma- 
son, Metcalfe, Rusk, Sebastian, Sturgeon, Tur- 
ney, Underwood, Westcott, Yulee—33.” 

Benton and Spruance the only Senators from 
slave States voting for this poor concession to 
/Frecedom, end Hannegan, Bright; Douglas and | 
Breese, Sturgeon, and Dickinson, members from 
the free States, voting against it. 

The vote shows the determination of the sup- 
porters of the bill to throw the question of sla- 
very open in Oregon, so as to secure an opportu- 
nity to Congress to veto any law that might be 
passed, on the termination of the three months, 
reversing the prohibition-against slavery. 

The People of Indiana, Illinois, and Pennsyl- 
vania, will please take notice that their Senators, 
instead of representing them, are mere exponents 
of slavery. 

Mr. Baldwin moved to amend the bill by add- 
ing the following as the 37th section : 

« And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Attorneys for said Territories, re- 
spectively, on the complaint of any person held 
in involuntary servitude therein, to make appli- 
cation in his behalf, in due form of law, to the 
court next thereafter to be holden in said Terri- 
tory, for a writ of habeas , to be directed to 
the person so holding such applicant in service, as 
aforesaid, and to pursue all needful measures in 
his behalf; and, if the decision of such court shall 
be adverse to such application, or cr bee the re- 


cause an to be taken therefrom; and the 
record of all the ings in the case to be 
transmitted to the Supreme Court of the United 
‘States -as speedily as may be; and to — 
thereof to the Attorney General of the United 
‘States, who shall prosecute the same before said 
Cogrt, who shall proceed to hear and determine 








rien, Borland, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Clayton 
Davis of Missiatippi Dickinson, Downs Foote, 
Hannegan, Houston, Hunter, Johnson o Mary- 
land, Johnson of Louisiana, Johnson of Georgia, 
a ris, Mongue, 7 Metcalfe, Phelps, 
usk, Sebastian, Spruance, St urne, 
Uteled—s1) ee 

Benton, the fairest of the slave State Senators, 
is still right—Messrs. Hannegan, Bright, Dick- 
inson, and Sturgeon, just where they always are— 
and Phelps, in their company — Douglas and 
Breese were absent, or we would have had the 
benefit of their company—all combined against a 
manly, explicit provision, calculated to prevent 
all trickery, and bring directly before the proper 
tribunals, for adjudication, the question of per- 
sonal liberty. 

“Mr. Hale modified his motion so as to stand 
thus: Strike out a ‘free white’ from fifth sec- 
tion, and insert next after the word “act,” in the 
fourth line, the words ‘and qualified to vote by 
the existing laws now in force in the Territory of 
Oregon, under the authority of the Provisional 
Government established by the people thereof? 

“The question being taken on this amendment, 
it was decided as follows: 

“ Yeas— Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Clarke. 
Davis of Massachusetts, Greene, Hale, and 
Upham—7. 

“ Nays— Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Atherton, 
Badger, Bell, Berrien, Borland, Bradbury, Breese, 
Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Clayton, Corwin, Davis 
of Miss., Dayton, Dickinson, Dix, Dodge, Douglas, 
Downs, Felch, Fitzgerald, Foote, Hamlin, Hanne- 
gan, Houston, Hunter, Johnson of Maryland, 
Johnson of Georgia, King, Lewis, Mason, Met- 
calfe, Miller, Niles, Rusk, Sebastian, Sturgeon, 
Turney, Underwood, Walker, Westcott, and 
Yulee—44. 

“ Mr. Clarke moved to amend the bill by add- 
ing at the close of the sixth section the following 
words : 

“ Provided, however, That no law repealing the 
act of the Provisional Government of said Ter- 
ritory, prohibiting slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude therein, shall be valid until the same shall 
be approved by Congress.” 

Lost— 

“Yeas — Messrs. Allen, Baldwin, Benton, 
Bradbury, Clarke, Corwin, Davis of Massachu- 
setts, Dayton, Dix, Dodge, Felch, Fitzgerald, 
Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Niles, Upham, 
and Walker—19. 

“ Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Atherton, Badger, 
Bell, Berrien, Borland, Breese, Bright, Butler, 
Calhoun, Clayton, Davis of Mississippi, Dickin- 
son, Douglas, Downs, Foote, Hannegan, Houston, 
Hunter, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Geor- 
gia, King, Lewis, Mason, Metcalfe, Phelps, Rusk, 
Sebastian, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, West- 
cott, and Yulee—33.” 

Phelps against even this amendment! So much 


for a false position. 

«“ Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, moved to amend 
the 12th section, by inserting the following 
words : 

“That so much of the 6th article of the ordi- 
nance of the 13th of July, 1787, as is contained 
in the following words, to wit: ‘There shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in the 
said Territory, otherwise than in the punishment 
of crimes whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted,’ shall be and remain in force within the 
Territory of Oregon.” 


Lost— 

“ Yeas— Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Baldwin, 
Benton, Bradbury, Clarke, Corwin, Davis of Mas- 
sachusetts, Dayton, Dix, Dodge, Felch, Fitzger- 
ald, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Niles, Spru- 
ance, Upham, Walker—21. 

“ Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Ber- 
rien, Borland, Breese, Bright Butler, Calhoun, 
Clayton, Davis of Mississippi, Dickinson, Doug- 
las, Downs, Foote, Hannegan, Houston, Hunter, 
Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, 
Johnson of Georgia, King, Lewis, Mangum, Ma- 
son, Metcalfe, Rusk, Sebastian, Sturgeon, Tur- 
ney, Underwood, Westcott, Yulee—33. 

“Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, moved to amend 
the bill in the 24th and 26th sections, by insert- 
ing the following words, after the words which em- 
power the Legislature to pass any law: 

“ Except only that, in all cases involving title 
to lands, the said writs of error or appeal shall 
be allowed and decided by the said Supreme 
Court, without regard to the value of the matter, 
property, or title in controversy. And except, 
also, that a writ of error or appeal shall also be 
allowed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States from the decision of the said Supreme 
Court created by this act, or any judge thereof, 
or of the District Courts created by this act, or 
any judge thereof, upon any writ of habeas corpus 
involving the question of personal freedom. 

Agreed to— 

“ Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Badger, Ber- 
rien, Bradbury, Clarke, Clayton, Corwin, Davis 
of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dix, Dodge, Felch, 
Fitzgerald, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Houston, 
Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, 
King, Mangum, Metcalfe, Miller, Niles, Phelps, 
Rusk, Spruance, Sturgeon, Upham, Walker—31. 

“ Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Benton, Borland, 
Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Davis of Mississippi, 
Dickinson, Downs, Foote, Hannegan, Hunter, 
Johnson of Georgia, Lewis, Mason, Sebastian, 
Turney, Westcott, Yulee—19. 

“ The bill was then reported to the Senate. 

“Mr. Benton then addressed the Senate for 
some time. 

“Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, moved to amend 
the 28th section, providing that all that part of 
the territories of the United States called New 
Mexico shall be organized into a Government, by 
inserting after the words ‘New Mexico’ the 
words ‘including all territory except Upper CaJ- 
ifornia; and asked for the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered. 

Losi— 

Yeas—Messrs. Baldwin, Clarke, Corwin, Davis 
of Massachusetts, Greene, Miller, Upham—7. 

“ Nays—Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Atherton, 
Badger, Bell, Benton, Berrien, Borland, Brad- 
bury, Breese, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Clayton, 
Davis of Mississippi, Dickinson, Dix, Dodge, 
Douglas, Downs, Felch, Fitzgerald, Foote, Ham- 
lin, Hannegan, Houston, Hunter, Johnson of 
Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Johnson of 
Georgia, King, Lewis, Mangum, Mason, Metcalfe, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Spruance, Sturgeon, Turney, 
Underwood, Walker, Westcott, Yulee—44. 

“The question was then taken onthe engross- 
ment of the bill; and, the yeas and nays being 
ordered, it was decided as follows : 

“Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Atherton, Benton, 
Berrien, Borland, Breese, Bright, Butler, Cal- 
houn, Clayton, Davis of Mississippi, Dickinson, 
Douglas, Downs, Foote, Hannegan, Houston, 
Hunter, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louis- 
iana, Johnson of Georgia, King, Lewis, Mangum, 
Mason, Phelps, Rusk, Sebastian, Spruance, Stur- 
geon, Turney, ‘Westcott, Yulee—33. 3 

“ Nays—Mesars. Allen, Badger, Baldwin, Bell, 
Bradbury, Clarke, Corwin, Davis of Massachu- 
setts, Dayton, Dix, Dodge, Felch, Fitzgerald, 
Grecne, Hale, Hamlin, Metcalfe, Miller, Niles, 
Underwood, Upham, Walker—22.” 

The Senate was remarkably full. Mr. Web- 
ster was in Massachusetts—Mr. Cameron sick— 
Mr. Pearce, of Maryland, had retired before the 
vote was taken. One of these gentlemen certain- 


‘| ly, two probably, would have voted, if present, 


against the bill. 
An analysis of the vote on the engrossment 
gives the following results: 
YEAS. 
ae Senet: 


19 


26 


From the free States - ° 
From the slave States - - 


lata 


Total yeas - 
NAYS. 


From the free States - - 
From the slave States - - 4 


Whigs. Democrats. 
8 9 


0 
Totalnays - - a 


Hale (Liberty) voted of course in the negative. 


12 


YEAS. 

Total from free States ey Tyths HEY Ree 
Total from slave States - - * - 2 
NAYS. 

Total from free States be SA: te Scat ee 
“Total from slave States - - - a 


But four votes from the slave States were given 
against the bill—but eight from the free Statesin 


‘favor of it—and, of these, four, if given in obe- 


dience to instructions, would have been cast 
against the bill—viz: those of Messrs. Phelps, 
Sturgeon, Atherton, and Dickinson. The three 
last named Senators, professed Democrats, have 
utterly discarded the old Democratic doctrine of 
instruction. As for Illinois and Indiana, until 
they change their present Senators, they should 
be classed with slaveholding States. 


———— 


A TRIAL OF ENDURANCE. 


The Senate adjourned on Thursday morning, 
at 8 A. M,, after a session of twenty-one hours, 
One of our cotemporaries remarks: “This pro- 
tracted sitting, considering the extreme heat of 
the day and night, was a degree of endurance 
which evinced the deep interest with which the 





subject under deliberation the minds of the 
Senators.” The reader must jot infer from this 
that the Senators were ac by any superflu- 


ous patriotism. Not at all. Several motives 
were quite potential. Everyhour’s delay was 
detrimental to the bill and if supporters. The 
Oregon bill, under discussion |m the House, might 
slip through first, and be to the Senate be- 
fore it disposed of its own preeny. Slaveholders 
were urgent, and they are pt gentlemen to be 
put off with flimsy excuses. Some of the mem- 
bers were anxious to attend gpolitical gathering, 
and regular hours of sitting might offer an insu- 
perable obstacle. And then as sometimes hap- 
pens with human beings in ‘antagonism to each 
other, grave Senators seemed to be piqued with a 
sudden desire to try each Gher’s endurance. It 
was a beautiful game for gentlemen in the “sere 
and yellow leaf” But thipk not, gentle reader, 
that they denied themselvis creature comforts. 
The inner man was duly fed, watered, or liquored, 
and comforted, and the outer sought repose on 
cushioned seats, so that at one time the orator of 
the night, Mr. Niles, observing that he had buta 
single auditor, moved an adjurnment; but the 
word, like the whistle of Rhoderic Dhu, produced 
a wondrous phenomenon— 


‘Instant, from nook and gorner rose 

The tangled head snd ruty nose— 

That blast had rovsed full fifty men, 

Who swore that Niles should speak again.” 


Let the People be at peace These experienced 
men are too old soldiers in Senatorial warfare not 
to understand the art of taking care of their pre- 
cious bodies. To say nothing of the instinct of 
self-preservation, is not their health necessary to 
the health of the nation? While the stillness of 
the Senate chamber was kyoken that night only 
by the measured tone oratér engaged in an 
earnest attempt to convince his single auditor, or 
during his pauses, by the occasional snore of 
some venerable member, jnspirit willing, but weak 
in the flesh, others, apazt in luxurious rooms, 
might have been seen régaling themselves with 
unrivalled delicacies, as s reward for their much- 
enduring patriotism, and some little relief from 
those horrible visions of impending Disunion 
which had been brooding in their imagination. 
“Let us eat and drink,” seemed to be the language 
of their hearts—for to-morrow we be dissolved. 

Who can wonder at the chagrin of these great 
men, when, on assembling the day after these un- 
wonted laborsand agonias, they learn that their off- 
spring, conceived in such pain, and brought forth 
amidst solemnities so imposing, had not been deem- 
ed even worthy of inspertion by the unmannerly 
House, but had been strangled in the most sum- 
mary style, as unfit to breathe in the presence of 
the representatives of the August People! Sic 
transit, &c. 





THE BILL EXPLAINED. 


As the nonlaveholling representatives in 
Congress may again have to act upon Mr. Cal- 
houn’s bill in r¢lation tc California, Oregon, and 
New Mexico, and may need further explanation of 
its meaning, we present the following concise and 
satisfactory exppsition from the Charleston Mer- 
cury, the organ of Mr. Calhoun. It appears as 
editorial in that piper of July 26th: 

“THE TERRITORIAL BILL. 

“We give, in ayother part of our paper, an ab- 
stract of the bill lately reported in the Senate re- 
specting the Territorial question. So far as we 
understand it, it appears to us to have very little 
of compromise atput it. It provides simply for 
+ carrying out the provisions of the Constitution, as 
contended for by|Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Rhett, and 
others from the Squth. As to Oregon, it is a bill 
organizing a Territorial Government without the 

Wilmot Proviso. This is what the South contend- 
ed for, and this qly, at the last session of Con- 

ress. If the classe prohibiting slavery in this 

erritory had been stricken out, any Southern 
man in Congress would have voted for the bill. 
As the people of Pregon, under the Constitution 
they have peg te themselves, have prohibited 
slavery in their Territory, all their laws are abol- 
ished, and they must begin their legislation anew. 
Should they renew the law abolishing slavery in 
their Territory, then its validity or constitution- 
ality may be brought before the Territorial Judi- 
ciary, and, by appeal, to the Sepreme Court of the 
United States. It mustvalge be laid before Con- 
gress for its consideration. As to New Mexico 
and California, the organization of the Govern- 
ment is most significanfand most important. The 
people of the Territorié have nothing to do with 
it. It consists entirely )f Americans—a Govern- 
or, Secretary, Judges, &c., to be appointed by the 
President of the Unitet States, with the consent 
of the Senate. These ¢onstitute the Legislature 
of the Territory, restri¢ed only on two subjects, 
religion and slavery. The whole question, then, 
should it be raised in ether of these Territories, 
whether the citizen of the South has a right to 
emigrate into them with his slaves, will be thrown 
upon the Judiciary ofthe Territory in the first 
instance, and then, by appeal, on the Supreme 
Court of the United States. We of the South 
cannot object to this coarse. The courts of the 
country are open, and ought to be open, for the 
trial and decision of al questions. We have no 
doubt of our rights, orof the decision of the Ju- 
diciary, should the 7 be brought before them 
for adjudication. TheConstitution is thus left, 
not to the perversions ¢f Congress or of Territo- 
rial Legislatures, but t the judicial tribunals of 
the country. In plaig words, the bill provides 
for the construction aml enforcement of the Con- 
stitution through the Jadiciary. This can hardly 
be said to be a comprobise—it is merely the Con- 
stitution; whilst, by th organization of govern- 
ment it proposes, the Territorial divisions must 


be in our power.” / 
_o 


THE BILL STILL TURTHER EXPLAINED. 


The twenty-sixth sétion of the Special-Com- 
mittee-of-Eight Bill, plovided originally that no 
law should be passed it California and New Mex- 
ica “respecting religiin or slavery.” Without 
stopping now to directattention to this holy con- 
junction of two inesfmable blessings, equally 
cherished by many ofjour wise Legislators, we 
would simply remark, hat Mr. Westcott objected 
most decidedly to this total prohibition of all le- 
gislation “respecting slivery”—for it necessarily 
excluded all legislationito protect, by police regu- 
lations or otherwise, the rights of slaveholders, 
who, under the law, wauld of course settle in the 
Territories. This was true, and the bill was 
therefore amended so gs to read as follows, in the 
section referred to: “ But no law shall be passed 
interfering with the primary disposition of the 
soil, respecting an establishment of religion, or 
respecting the prohibition or establishment of Afri- 
can slavery.” So the Legislative Council could 
not, by legislation, prohibit or establish African 
slavery, but it might pass a police regulation ne- 
cessary to keep the slaves in subjection, or le- 
gislate to enforce the cléims of masters to slaves, 
or to aid them in recévering runaways, &c. 
All that Mr. Westcott oljected to was amended 
so as to satisfy him, and he voted for the bill. 
And so did Judge Phelps the preéminent Whig 
from Vermont, the State which boasts of its un- 
wavering opposition to slavery. 


THE EVIL CONSEQUENCES OF A FALSE 
POSITION. 


No paper in the Union was more vehement, or, 
apparently, more thorough in its opposition to the 
extension of Slavery, than the North American— 
up to the time of the Philadilphia nominations. 

Its eloquent denunciations of the monstrous 
iniquity of such a measure, the courage with 
which it dared all consequences, the contempt it 
poured on menaces of adissolution of the Union 
used to intimidate, were really refreshing. It 
seemed as if nerved to do and die in the cause of 
Liberty. The servility of the Democracy to 
Southern dictation was its favorite theme. The 
Baltimore nominations is threw in the teeth of 
the Democrats as evidence of their ignominious 
vassalage to Slavery. 

But the bitter cup was s00n commended to its 
own lips. The Philadelphia Convention bowed 
lower to the Slave Power than that of Baltimore. 
That power controlled it in its organization, its 
acts, its nominations. It Jaid upon the table a 
resolution expressing the unanimous opinon of 
the North against Slavery-Extension, and forced 





-the Convention to select a candidate with whose 


views on that subject it wis perfectly satisfied. 
What said the North American? Did it cry 
out against this base betrayal of the interests of 





Freedom? Was it filled with » sublime abhor. 


rence of “ Doughfaces,” and “Serviles?” Oh— 
this time, the affair was a family matter ! It was 
a crime in one of old to deride his father’s 
nakedness. The North American reverently went 
backwards, and drew a veil over the Convention, 
and from that time to this has smothered its pas- 
sion for Liberty. Worse still—now that the cri- 
sis has come, and Freedom is on the point of yield- 
ing all to Slavery—now, when, if ever, resistance 
against the aggressions of the Slave Power can 
hope for success—where is the North American? 
Let the following extract from an editorial in 
that paper of Thursday answer. Never have we 
been more forcibly, painfully impressed with the 
deplorable consequences to sound doctrine and 
wholesome feeling, of a false position : 


“ An appeal is made, in the Senate, for a Spe- 
cial Committee, fairly representing the two sec- 
tions, and the two opposing factions, of the United 
States, to compromise the difficulty. The com- 
mittee is appointed ; it agrees upon and reports, in 
the form of the Territorial Bill, a plan which— 
whether a good or a bad one—was found to be the 
only one which the members of the Committee 
could unite upon; and this bill, thus presented 
to the Senate as the only practicable means Within 
the power of the Committee of allaying quarrels, 
and averting a great public danger, leading Sen. 
ators, from all parts of the Union, immediately 
rise to oppose, resolved that there shall not be, or 
convinced that there cannot be, agy reconciliation 
or compromise whatever, on this critical subject. 
This opposition is of itself an evil omen; but 
worse than all, is the angry spirit, resorting to 
personal invectives and imputations upon the 
patriotism of the members of the committee—who 
certainly did the best they could—with which the 
opposition has, in some cases, been carried on, and 
the determined resolution which exists between 
the opponents and advocates of the bill, to give a 
diametrically opposite construction to its meaning 
and intent. Thus we find several Senators from 
free States, all of them well known Wilmot-Pro- 
viso or free-soil men, one of them a member of the 
Committee—debating the question of its real sig- 
nification and effect. The member of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Phelps, of Vermont, declared that he 
was as much a Wilmot-Proviso man as ever—that 
he had not given up any of his Northern free 
principles in assenting to this bill, of which he— 
and Mr. P. has the reputation of being an excellent 
lawyer—proclaimed that the practical operation 
would be to interdict slavery in Oregon, and pre- 
vent its introduction into California and New 
Mexico, and that the bill was, therefore, in effect, 
all that Northern men desired and aimed at in 
the Wilmot Proviso itself. The other Northern 
gentlemen, disregarding all these pretensions, re- 
fuse to regard the bill as anything less, in mean- 
ing, object, and operation, than a plan to give up 
the whole question to the South—as well as the 
conquered Mexican territory, for the purpose of 
establishing Slavery in the latter, in defiance of 
the interests of Freedom and the Republic. 

“We mention these things, as we have said, 
not for the purpose of commenting on the Terri- 
torial Bill, but on the realization of that final 
danger of sectional dissension, which it was so long 
ago foretold would arise, and which has arisen, as 
the consequences of the election of Mr. Polk, in 
1844, on the annexation question. The time of 
evil has arrived ; and the difficulties are so great 
that men begin to despair of reconciling them. 
How can this peril be arrested, if not by compro- 
mise?” 

Now, consider—the Special Committee did not 
fairly represent the two sections of the Union. 
Will the North American say that Messrs. Bright 
and Dickinson were representatives of the preva- 
lent sentiment of the North and West on the sub- 
ject of Slavery? Mr. Bright, as we learn from 
an estimable gentleman, who is his near neighbor 
is a slaveholder, owning thirty slaves in Ken- 
tucky—and his principal connections are slave- 
holders. Mr. Dickinson’s servility to Slavery is 
far worse than slaveholding itself. But two Rep- 
resentatives then of free State sentiment were on 
that Committee—and, only one of them assented 
to the report. What consideration could be at- 
tached to a bill thus reported? We should think 
that the fact—that not a single free State Senator, 
except Mr. Phelps, who was on the Committee, 
ventured to advocate the bill at length—that 
such men as Corwin, Hamlin, Dix, Niles, Clarke, 
Upham, Hale, Dayton, Miller, &c., devoted their 
mightiest energies to. expose its fraudulent char- 
acter—that Mr. Calhoun and Judge Berrien, the 
two ablest champions of Slavery in the Senate, 
the only men there who seem sincerely to regard 
this evil as good, were its strongest advocates— 
that in the final passage, only four slaveholding 
members voted against it, and they well known as 
moderate men, while but eight members from free 
States voted for it, all of whom, with a single ex- 
ception, have rendered themselves notorious as 
“Northern men with Southern principles”— 
would raise at least a strong presumption in the 


the existing laws of Oregon as were incompatible 
with the Constitution of the United States, there 
was, beyond all doubt, an overwhelming majority 
in favor of the bill! All the Senators from the 
free States were united upon it; and Messrs. 
Badger, Foote, Houston, Benton, Clayton, and 
others of their class, were willing to vote for it, 
It needed only ordinary tact and energy on the 
part of those having charge of the bill, to bring 
the Senate to a final vote. But they were defi- 
cient in both; more than that, they were infirm 
of purpose, false to the interests of their free 
State constituents, and true only to their own 
interests as slave-owners; for Bright isa large 
slaveholder, and Douglas also, either directly or 
indirectly. 

It was in this state of affairs, when a sluggish 
majority had not the enterprise to carry out its 
will against a small, audacious minority, that 
Joun M. Crayton, instead of obeying the spirit 
of his instructions, and appealing to the Senate to 
throw off its unmanly lethargy, stepped forward 
with his fatal proposition for a Compromise Com- 
mittee! . 

Now, what we want to impress on the public 
mind is the fact, known to every careful observer 
here of the Senate’s proceedings on the Oregon 
bill, that there was not the slightest necessity, or ap- 
pearance of necessity, for the extraordinary project 
of a Compromise Committee and a Compromise Bill. 
Freedom was sacrificed without a motive, except 
such as grew out of the policy of securing the 
undisturbed competitorship for the Presidency to 
Messrs. Cass and Taylor. The Charleston Mer- 
cury, the organ of Mr. Calhoun, which is greatly 
delighted with the bill, takes the same view of it: 
“We attribute the arrangement of this bill en- 
tirely to the present position of parties in the 
country, on the eve of a Presidential election 
The power of the South can tell with fatal effi- 
ciency on the destiny of parties; but she has suc- 
ceeded thus far, not by blind partisanship—not 
by Taylor meetings, or Cass meetings, or any 
other meetings committing our people to a man 
or a party—but by a course that has looked on 
this great question of Southern rights as above 
parties. Both the two great parties have feared 
to encounter the mass of independent thinkers 
and voters in the South, who may determine their 
fate by making the safety and honor of the South 
paramount to all other considerations. Her self- 
reliance—not a reliance on President-making—is 
what constitutes her strength. Our policy is to 
pursue this same course until the battle in Con- 
gress is fought and won. Then we will be able 
to see who are our friends, and who are our foes; 
and what party at the North and West has been 
truest to the Constitution, truest to the Union, 
truest to the South. Then, and not until then, 
in our opinion, will it become us to lift the Pal- 
metto banner, and take our position in the Presi- 
dential contest. The mist will then be cleared 
away, and we will be sure of our aim, and waste 
no powder.” 

While the Mercury thus coolly philosophizes 
on the matter, the people of the non-slaveholding 
States will be imposed upon with frightful pic- 
tures of impending dissolution of the Union, and 
civil war, and how absolutely necessary it was to 
save our glorious country from the formidable 
perils of fierce sectional agitation. Well, if they 
choose to be treated like children in the nursery, 
who are always amenable to the hob-goblin fic- 
tions of “Old Granny,” let them be; they will 
only furnish evidence that the common schools 
of which they boast, whatever else they do, do 
not produce a surplus of common sense. 


——————_»> 


For the National Era. 


THE LABORERS OF FRANCE. 


BY AUGUSTINE DUGANNE. 








I heard a Voice of millions singing— 
I saw a forest of waving arms, 
And a world of flashing eyes. 
_ __ I heard the sounding psalms 
Of freemen—glorious freemen—loudly ringing 
To the skies. 


And I said within my heart, O this is France! 
It is France! 
From their slavery her children now advance! 
She hath spoken— 
And her prison bars are broken, 
And her fettera are in rust, 
And her diadems are trampled in the dust. 


And my beart cried, What hath done it? 

What hath won it? 

What hath won the boon of freedom for our France? 
Tell me, citizen and neighbor, 
Was it cannon—was it sabre? 

Did the guillotine achieve it—or the lance? 


Not the cannon—nor the sabre— 
Not the guillotine nor lance! 
It was LABOR—glorious LABOR! 
That emancipated France! 
Through a pilgrimage of years— 
Ever weeping bloody tears, 
By their tyrants’ fetters bound, 
ith their eyes upon the ground,— 
While their voices dared not utter 





mind of the North American against the bill. 

That paper speaks of the fierce discussion it 
has provoked. We have seen far more unpleasant 
excitement on less important occasions. The 
debates, as the official report will show, have been 
remarkably free from personality and invective. 
As to sectional feeling and danger to the Union, 
the fears of the North American are idle. 
North is more excited than the South. In the 
Senate, Southern Senators, as is their wogt when 
they would extort from the fears of the non- 
slaveholders what their principles forbid, declaim- 
ed in set phrase, with ominous countenance, with 
studied solemnity, about the horrors of Disunion; 
but never was declamation more hollow, more un- 
meaning. Non-slaveholding citizens show great 
weakness in suffering themselves to be imposed 
on by such stuff. Could they follow these cun- 
ning old declaimers, after such displays, they 
would find them seated at their champagne, crack- 
ing jokes and shaking their sides with infinite 
merriment over the eredulity of their victims, in- 
stead of going apart in solitary places, and brood- 
ing over the horrors of impending Dissolution. 
Brother Jonathan, where the Union is concerned, 
is like a fond, foolish husband with an artful wife. 
When she would carry a point, hotly contested, 
she has a convenient fit of hysterics, which drives 
him, poor soul! to weeping and wringing his 
hands, and promising all she wants, if she will 
but come to her senses again. A hysterical fit in 
these Southern friends about the Union, now and 
then, is sure to bring their rebellious Northern 
partners to terms. All the frightful scenes in 
Congress in which the ever-blessed Union seems 
“hair-hung, breeze-shaken, over the bottomless 
abyss,” mean just this, and no more. 

We wish the North American a speedy recovery 
from its tremors. 


JOUN M. CLAYTON—THE SCHEME. 


“The Hon. John M. Clayton, than whom a 
more noble man and Whig does not exist, and 
who has on all occasions supported the limitation 
of slavery to its utmost bounds—who was one 
among the band of fifteen, in the Senate, that voted 
for attaching the Wilmot Proviso to the fifth ar- 
ticle of the late treaty between this Government 
and Mexico—supports, with his utmost energy, 
the election of General Taylor.” 

So said one of our exchanges, before Mr. Clay- 
ton became a conspicuous actor in the work of 
conceding New Mexico and California to Slavery. 

We do not believe that Mr. Clayton was the 
sole instigator of this Compromise, as it is falsely 
called. One great object of it was, to suppress 
an agitation which was deranging the calculations 
of the Cass and Taylor politicians, and threafen- 
ing to balk their schemes. We should like to know 
how much Truman Smith had to do with this 
movement. That he has been assiduously man- 
aging for months past, to promote General Tay- 
lor’s interests, and has pronounced the Wilmot 
Proviso “a humbug,” is well understood. There 
can be no doubt that the movement is the result 
of a consultation among political managers, of 
both factions, Mr. Calhoun being the master- 
spirit of the whole, and Mr. Clayton the mouth- 
piece.* 

What makes the transaction worse, is, that it 
was entirely gratuitous. The country ought to 
know this. There was no dangerous excitement 
attending the discussion of the Oregon bill, as 
reported from the Committee on the Territories; 
not the slightest probability of its being lost. Its 
two unrelenting opponents were Mr. Calhoun and 


The; 


What their woful hearts would mutter,— 
Thus, in Despotism’s trance, 
Were the Workingmen of France! 


But those hearts were bended bows: 
And their agonizing throes 
Were as arrows to be hurled upon their foes! 
And, behold! 
Like the Nazarite of old, 
In the glory of their freedom, lo! the Workingmen arose! 


Ye saw when Orleans fell! 
When the crown and throne were shivered— 
Tell me, nelghbogs, was it well, 
That our France was thus delivered? 
If ye eanctify the deed, 
Give ye then its glorious meed, 
Not to cannon—not to sabre— 


Not to guillotine nor lance! 


But to LABOR—glorious LABOR— 
That emancipated France! 


Lo! we bid thee, Cavaignac!— 
Call thy tyrant legions back! 
Lo! ye traffickers in gold, 
, We, the People! bid ye, Hold! 
For no longer will the Workingmen be sold! 
But their rights they will maintain, 
With the heart and with the brain, 
Until Liberty! Equauity! FRATERNITY! they gain! 
Crown and chain 
Alike are vain! 
Power and gold 
Shall be controlled! 
And no longer shall the Workingmen be sold! 


For the iron hath been driven 
To the very soul of man! 
Now he rises—and, by Heaven! 
Let them stay his course who can. 
Lo! his manacles are riven, 
And in Freedom’s battle-van,— 
With his hand upon his charter, 
And his foot upon the sod,— 
He will stand—or die, a martyr, 
For his children and his God! 


WHAT NEXT? 


Suppose Congress, after all, should pass the 
Alabama platform, (the Compromise, so called,) 
what next shall be done? Some people at the 
North talk of dissolving the Union in such an 
event. We are not sure that this would be the 
better way. It is with us a-matter of doubt 
whether the North could take care of itself. The 
free States have been so long in the habit of being 
driven, they might not be able to go along at all 
without the driver’s lash. Their power of self- 
government has not yet been proved, as they have 
been considerately provided with rulers by the 
slaveholders for the last half century. To cut 
loose and set up for themselves, would be rather 
a hazardous experiment. They are not yet pre- 
pared for freedom. If they were turned loose, 
they would be sure to fall out among themselves, 
and into a state of anarchy, so that at last they 
would have to call in the South to settle their 
differences, and take charge of them. 

No—we go dead against Disunion, until the 
free States, with twice the population of the slave 
States, and nearly one-third more representatives 
and electoral votes, shall prove themselves fit for 
freedom, by ruling themselves as effectually as 
they are now ruled by an enterprising minority. 

CUBA. 

InsurRectTionaRY Movements 1n Cusa.—The 
Charleston Courier of Saturday was informed by 
a gentleman just from Cuba, that during an en- 
tertainment given by a wealthy Creole, at Trini- 


dad de Cuba, on the 4th of July, some of the 
guests, tative of the island, headed by the pro- 
Ti 








ietor, hoisted the American ensign at the house. 
he troops were immediately ae out, and 
ev reparation made to suppress | 

doa of the Creoles. The entertainer (a very 
wealthy Creole) was sent off im y to 
Havana in irons, and the authorities are now 


usily in searching out others who were 
wel it. We understand that the island 
is in a great state of agitation, which may termi- 
nate in a general rising of the Creoles at any 
time —North American. 

We suspect that agencies which few are ac- 





Judge Berrien, but they did not carry with them 
& majority of even the Southern Senators. After 
the adoption of General Houston’s amendment, 
excepting from the sanction of Congress such of 
~"* We shall state some facts in our uext number about this 
matter,—E£d. Era, 





or other. a 


quainted with, are employed to sow the seeds of 
disaffection in Cuba. If Congress adopt the pol- 
icy of compromise, and the country be not fully 
aroused, a system of measures will at once be put 
on foot for the acquisition of Cuba, in some way 








————.. 


THE QUESTION BEFORE CONGRESS—PUBLIC 
SENTIMENT. 


The House has agreed to the Senate amend- 
ment of its resolution for adjournment, and we 
may expect Congress to adjourn on the fourteenth 
of August, a week from next Monday. The 
Yancey platform, under the guise of Clayton’s 
Compromise, after having been endorsed by the 
Senate, has been rejected in the House. But 
consultation has followed, and wily politicians ae 
laying their heads together to see whether some 
device caunot be contrived to force a settlement of 
all the Territorial questions before the day of 
adjournment. As a formidable effort will un- 
doubtedly be made to bring the House of Repre- 
sentatives to some terms, favorable to slavery, 
and as no time is to be lost, we have thought 
proper to devote this number of the Eva almost 
exclusively to this great subject, exposing the 
fraudulent character of the attempted Compro- 
mise, unmasking the adroit managers, and record- 
ing the expressions of indignant remonstrance. 
which the press of the country has uttered against 
them and their project. 

Our quotations from the latter must be brie 
It will be observed that we confine ourselves to 
the Taylor and Cass papers; and, if they are so 
hostile to all compromise, what must be the feel- 
ing of the people generally ? 

The Republican Journal, (Belfast, Me.,) a Cass 
paper, says: 

“In the admission of Texas, the North surren- 
dered it all, or quite all, to slavery, placing the 
State upon an equality with the old members of 
the Confederacy. It would be as unjust now to 
give free territory over to slavery, as the South 
would then have regarded the abolition of slavery 
in Texas, by the act which admitted her into the 
Union. That such an injustice should not now 
be perpetrated against free soil, should be the de- 
sire of all; and we trust that the delegation from 
this State, at least, have integrity enough to resist 
all threats, or bribes, that may be offered to in- 
duce them to commit a gross outrage upon the 
clearly expressed views of the people of Maine.” 


The Cincinnati Atlas, a Taylor paper, after 
proving that the proposition to strike out the 12th 
section of the Oregon bill was a proposition to 
violate the Missouri Compromise, says: 


“This very proposition is, in itself, an outrage 
on all sense of justice, whether measured by the 
standard of past compromises, or by the better 
rule of right. A committee on such a subject is 
an absurdity in itself. It proposes to discuss and 
compromise a matter of clear right, and which 
one compromise has settled, if any compromise 
could settle it! 

“As to the Territories of New Mexico and 
California, there is no use in legislating on the 
subject. If no Territorial law be passed, they 
will be governed by Military Commanders, and 
that is as good a Government as they are fit for. 
Five years hence will be time enough for a Terri- 
torial Government.” 


The Ohio State Journal, the central organ of the 
Whig party in Ohio, a Taylor, paper, says: 


“We want no more compromises on the sub- 
ject. The Territory of Oregon, by the express 
terms of the ‘ Missouri Compromise,’ is free ter- 
ritory. Let it remain so forever and unalterably. As 
for the territory recently acquired by that war 
upon Mexico, the free States have uniformly pro- 
tested not only against its acquisition, and the 
means by which it has been extorted from a re- 
luctant, enfeebled, and prostrate people ; and have 
uniformly insisted that if our own Government 
would, regardless of their remonstrances, extend 
our dominions by conquest, the subjugated country 
should be free. They are now asked to ‘compromise’ 
their firm resolves. There was no compromise 
offered to them in the policy so wrongfully adopt- 
ed and so wilfully pursued in acquiring foreign 
territory ; and, for ourselves, we are unwilling to 
listen for a moment to any proposal of compro- 
mise, whereby the very slaves who may be taken 
to such territory, to till the soil for their masters 
and owners, shall be enumerated and set off against 
the freemen of Ohio in the choice of Representa- 
tives to make our laws, and Presidents to execute 
those laws.” 

The Albany Evening Journal, the leading Whig 
paper in New York State, a Taylor paper, 
says: 

“ The bill, through which slavery is to obtain 
insidious advantages, secured a strong vote in the 
Senate. What will be its fate in the House of 
Representatives, remains to be seen. We cannot 
but hope that it may be defeated. The country 
has had enough of Compromises— more than 
enough, indeed, of Compromises with Slavery. 
It is time to stand boldly up against the slightest 
possible increase of that power. Its advantages, 
in representation, are as great as can be en- 
dured.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle, (N. Y..) a Cass paper, 
says: 

“Tue Terriroriat Brru.—The Compromise 
Bill, as it is called, is a very unsatisfactory one to 
us. It appears, beyond all doubt, that the appeal 
to the Supreme Court, for which it was said to 
provide, cannot be made, and it gives over to sla- 
very, therefore, all the territory acquired under 
the late treaty. The Territorial Judges will be 
appointed by the President, and will, of course, 
be favorable to the slave interest, so that nothing 
is to be hoped from them. If the bill passes, it 
only opens the door to perpetual agitation. Suits, 
war upon the courts, war upon the President, 
&e., &e.” 

The Mifflintown (Pa.) Sentinel and Advertiser, a 
Taylor paper, of July 26th, says: 

“The idea of ‘Compromise’ when that hap 
pens to compromise the whole territory into sla- 
very, was hardly to be expected of an enlightened 
Legislature ; but such is the fact. Already, we 
presume, the United States Senate has given its 
sanction to this infernal Compromise, and its 
voice and influence go abroad in favor of an in- 
definite extension of the only national curse that 
stains the character of our Republic. 

“The friends of Freedom will look to the 
House of Representatives with intense anxiety, 
hoping that there is humanity and justice enough 
there to interpose and avert the blow. They rep- 
resent the people, and we look with confidence for 
the overthrow of all such wholesale bartering of 
Freedom. Let them meet the question like men ; 
let those who from education and life should stand 
by Freedom, but do so, and they will receive the 
blessings of their constituents.” 

The Pittsburgh Weekly Commercial Journal, 
(July 29,) a Taylor paper, says : 

“As the provisions of this bill become more 
and more clearly understood, it creates increased 
indignation among the people of the North. Never 
was there a more cowardly attempt at betraying 
the rights and interests of any people ; and hap- 
py are we that there are men in the United 
States Senate who have the nerve and patriotism 
to expose the whole machinery of this trick to de- 
ceive the North.” 

The Blue Hen’s Chickens, (Wilmington, Dela- 
ware,) a Taylor paper, in its last number, says: 

“Tre Compromise Bitt.—We hope every hon- 
est Congressman, who has honor and patriotism 
in his bosom, and loves liberty as our revolution- 
ary fathers loved it—who does not despise the 
principles of Washington and Jefferson, may vote 
against the Compromise, which is bartering the 
jewel of liberty, for the dark poison of slavery 
We hope Mr. Clayton, Mr. Spruance, and Mr. 
Houston, of Delaware, may vote against it, in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of the last Dela- 
ware Legislature, to vote for the ‘Wilmot Pro- 
viso.” Put a stop to the extension, or our Repub- 
lic is doomed to dissolution or civil war.” 

The Delaware County Republican, (Chester, Pa..) 
a Taylor paper, on the 21st, says: 

“John M. Clayton is one of the last men in 
Congress whom we should have expected to see 
‘thus bowing the knee to the dark spirit of sla- 
very.” The Legislature of his own State instruct- 
ed him to support the Wilmot Proviso, and now 
we find him disobeying instructions, and pander- 
ing to the most ultra Southern doctrine upon this 
subject! How are the mighty fallen. We con- 
sider this Compromise a fraud upon the people of 
the North, a base juggle, and an unholy attempt 
to give new life to an institution doomed by the 
Almighty to destruction. The people must at- 
tend to this matter, and check it now, if they de- 
sire to preserve their political existence. Men of 
all parties, all creeds, the high and the low, the 
rich and the poor, are interested in staying this 
high-handed attempt of the slave power, and if 
they will but move, move now, this Compromise, a8 
it is called, can never become a law.” 


Bennett?s Herald (N. Y.) says: 

“ The agitation of this question in the Senate 
and in the House of Representatives only in- 
creases the movement among the people of the 
North. The bill, which is called the Compro- 
mise, and which was introduced by Mr. Clayton, 
is very generally objected to for its cowardly 
eee either = or or _ — _ al 

eare getting ex on this su an 
leaving the mn topics of a Presidential election 
almost alone and solitary. The mass meeting, 
called on Thursday next in this ee only 
increase the excitement, and spread it throughout 
the North, until the great Convention meets at 
Buffalo, in the month of August next, 
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The Mahoning (O.) Index, a Cass paper, says : 

“There should be no Compromise longer in this matter. 
There never was or never will be a Compromise withont some 
sacrifice of right. A thing is either right or it is wrong. It 
js either right and expedient for this Government to sanction 
slavery in all new territories, or it is right and expedient for 
it to prohibit it. If it has the right to do the former, and it 
is but justice to the South for them to demand it, then let 
Congre s so exercise it, and have the question settled. But 
if, ou the contrary, it is not clearly right—if our Government 
is bound to give its action on the side of freedom—is bound 
to guaranty equal rights and a Republican form of Govern- 
ment to all under its protection, then let it so declare. Let 
there be no compromising the matter. Let it be settled at 

once and definitely, one way or the other.”’ 

The Lowell (Mass.) Advertiser, (July 27th,) a Cass paper 
opposes the Compromise strongly, in a long and able article’ 
closing as follows : 

«Jf this bill passes, there is no doubt that slavery can and 
will spread over these Territories—no one disputes that— 
when once there, we must look to some power besides the 
Supreme Court to abolish it. We see no way in which they 
can do it. To abolish slavery is a legislative, not a judicial 

wer. To keep it out, now it is out.is much easier than to 
turn it out after itis once in, To pass-this bill is certainly 
a great point gained to slavery—it ti its introd 
tion—and we believe it gives the whole territory to slavery, 
for we see no power, either granted by this bill or by any 
other instrament, authorizing the Judiciary to abolish it, were 
they disposed to.” 

The New Haven (Conn.) Palladium, a Taylor paper, 
says: 

« We would respectfully ask the Register, how any adjust- 
ment of this question can be satisfactory to the North which 
will create slavery where it does not now exist? The moral 
sense of the civi ized worl 1 is against involuntary servitude, 
except asa punishment for crime. It was tolerated in the 
original States by our forefathers, on the adoption of the Cov- 
stitution, as an evil which could not be immediately abolish- 
ed. But it was the expectation, North and South, that the 
curse would be gradually eradicated ; certainly not increased. 
We desire to see no interference with the constitutional com- 
promise on this subject, except by arguments of reaaun and 
persuasion. But, when it is proposed to extend slavery into 
States or Territories where it has never existed, it seems to 
ns that no such proposition can be sanctioned under the name 
of a compromise—but, on the contrary, that 911 such attempts 
should be resisted to the last, as encroachments upon natural 
rights, and a violation of the original compromise, which was 
jnstified only on the ground that the evil would be one of 
short duration, and that it would in time, by a natural ten- 
dency, become extinct.” 

The Cincinnati Gazette, a Taylor paper, edited by an ex- 
perienced statesman and able lawyer of the Whig party, 
closes a strong article against the Compromise, as follows: 

“ We have not time nor space now, to pursue this subject 
farther. Weare opposed to the Compromise Bill—to any 
Compromise which shail not apply to the Oregon Territory 
the provision of the Ordinance of 1787 against slavery. If 
compromises have any virtue, carry out the Missouri Com- 
promise in good faith, and to the letter, as it applies to the 
Oregon Territory. When thatis done. it is time enough to be 
gin to talk about new compromises. There is neither justice 
nor propriety in coupling the three Ter itories together. The 
people are unlike--their laws are dissimilar—their wants 
diff -rent—their union is unnatura!, forced, and we hope ‘the 
bans will be forbidden, nuw and forever.” 

Even the Louisville (Ky.) Journal, anxious as it was for a 
Compromise, disapproves of this : 

“ Spavery Question in Concress.—It will be seen that 
the committee of eight in the Senate, not being able to agree 
upon ac mpromise in respect to the question of slavery in 
the new Territories, have recommeuded the adoption of the 
principle of non-interference, leaving all slavery and anti- 
slavery controversies in Oregon, California, and New Mexico, 
if any should arise, to be settled by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. We had earnestly hoped that a compro- 
mise could be effected at the present time, but the hope is now 
gone, and we have some fears for the future. Locof»coism has 
been struggling for many years to bring the Supreme Court 
into disrepute, and we very much doubt whether either the 
hair-brained Abolitionists of the North, or the fiery cham- 
pions of slavery in the South, will, if confronted in their 
operations by that high tribunal, pay the slightest respect to 
its decisions.” 

On our table lie numerous extracts from papers independ- 
ent in politics, and from such religious newspapers as the 
Boston Reporter, Hartford Christian Secretary, Philadel- 
phia Friend’s Intelligencer, &c., severely denouncing the 
Compromise Beside these we had cut oat editorials from 
many Cass papers, condemning, unqualifiedly, Bright’s Cum- 
promise, when first introduced. Doubtless the new Compro- 
mise will find even less favor with them. 

The People, too, are beginning to speak. From the La 
Grange (la.) Democrat, we copy the following report of the 
proceedings of the Lima Demccratic Association, in relation 
to the conduct of Mr. Bright: 


“LIMA DEMOCRATIC ASSOCIATION, SATURDAY, 
JULY 15, 1848. 





“ Association met pursuaut to adjournment. R. J. Cham- 
pien in the Chair. 

“Dr. H. lbrook stated that he was too fatigued to address 
the Association, and hoped the audience would excuse him. 

‘““ Mr. Champien wa: called upon, and he responded to the 
call in a speech of an hour’s length, replete with instruction. 

“ B. G. Bennet offered the following : 

“ Whereas we havé heard, with feelings of surprise and 
regret, that Jesse D. Bright, a Senator in Congress trom this 
State, has introduced into the Senate of the United States 
a proposition for extending the pricciples of the Missouri 
Cumpromise westward to the Pacific. Therefore— 

“ Resolved, That said move meets with our decided disap- 
proval and condemnation. 

“ Resolved, That, in our opinion, nineteen-twentieths of 
the Democracy of Indiana are opposed to the extension of the 
Compromise as aforesaid. 

“ Resolved, That we, as a portion of his constituents, call 
upon the Hon. William Rockhill, Representative in Congress 
from this district, to oppose said project, should it come be- 
fore the House. 

“Which were advocated by Messrs. Bennet, Holbrook, 
Jewett, and Owen, and adopted without a dissenting voice. 

“On motion of Dr. Jewett, it was 

“ Resolved, That the above resolutions be published in 
the La Grange Democrat, and a copy forwarded to Messrs. 
Rockhill, Hannegan, and Bright. 

“On motion, Dr. Holbrook, D. Martin, and B. G. Bennet, 
were appointed tu address the next meeting. 

“Adjourned to meet on Saturday evening, the 22d instant. 

“R. J. Coampign, President. 

“B. G. Bennet, Secretary.” 

The La Grange Democrat, a Cass paper, July 12th, says: 

“The meetiig was @ large one—the resolutions were 
thorougbly disenssed—and were passed with a unantmous 
shont. We believe the feeling that exists here on this sub- 
ject also exists elsewhere. Every man, without exception, 
whom we have heard speak on the subject of this move of 
Mr. Bright, condemns it in most unmeasured terms. Let 
our legislators at Washington beware.”’ 

An immense meeting was held in the Park, New York 
last Friday, of citizens of all parties, to protest against the 
Compromise. Henry Grinnell was called to the Chair. Thir- 
ty-six Vice Presidents, and twenty Secretaries, were ap- 
pointed. The meeting was adddressed by Dudley Field, 
Horace Greeley, John Cochran, John T. Doyle, and others. 
Resolutions taking high ground were adopted with enthusi- 
astic unanimity. The utmost order prevailed throughout, 
and, even after adjournment, the people, unwilling to leave, 
continued on the ground till a late hour, calling out numer- 
ous speakers. 


These are but specimens of the public indignation aroused 
by these miserable attempts at Compromise. 


i> Since recording the foregoing, we have re- 
ceived other papers (Cass and Taylor) warmly 
protesting against the Compromise, but have no 
room for further extracts. 





SUPPLEMENT. 


A few letters from General Taylor we had not 
been able to lay hands on when we published late- 
ly his portfolio. Having found them since then, 
we shall give extracts from them: 


Extract of a letter to a citizen of Lansingburg, (N. 
Y.,) dated 
“Camp near Monterey, May 29, 1847. 


“ But Twill not be the candidate of any party or 
clique ; and should the nation at large seek to place 


ACCEPTANCE OF GENERAL TAYLOR. 


“PurtapxLeuta, June 10, 1848. 


“Dear Str: At a Convention of the Whigs of 
the United States, held in this city on the 7th in- 
stant, and continued from day to day until the 
9th, you were nominated as a candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States at the ensuing 
Presidential election. vf 

“By a resolution of said Conventign it was 
made the duty of their President to communicate 
to you the result of their deliberations, and to re- 
quest your acceptance of the nomination. 

“In obedience to said resolve, I,as the organ 
therein designated, have the honor to make to you 
the foregoing communication, and to ask your ac- 
ceptance of the nomination. 

“ Permit me, dear sir, to indulge the hope that 
he who never shrinks from any responsibility, nor 
fails to discharge any duty assigned him by his 
Government, will not now refuse the enthusiastic 
call of his countrymen. 

“T am, dear sir, with sentiments of very high 
regard, your most obedient servant, 

“ J. M. Moreneap, 
President of the Whig National Convention. 
“Gen. Zachary Tayor.” 


“Baton Roveg, (La.,) July 15, 1848. 


“Sim: I have had the honor to receive your 
communication of June 10th, announcing that the 
Whig Convention, which assembled at Philadel- 
phia on the 7th of that month, and of which you 
were the presiding officer, has nominated me for 
the office of President of the United States. 

“ Looking to the composition of the Convention 
and its numerous and patriotic constituency, I 
feel deeply grateful for the honor bestowed upon 
me, and for the distinguished confidence implied 
in my nomination by it to the highest office in the 
gift of the American People. 

“T cordially accept that nomination, but with a 
sincere distrust of my fitness to fulfil the duties of 
an office which demands for its exercise the most 
exalted abilities and patriotism, and which has 
been rendered illustrious by the greatest names 
in our history. But, should the selection’ of the 
Whig Convention be confirmed by the People, I 
shall endeavor to discharge the new duties then 
devolving upon me so as to meet the just expecta- 
tions of my fellow-citizens, and preserve undimin- 
ished the prosperity and reputation of our com- 
mon country. 

“T have the honor to remain, with the highest 
respect, your most obedient servant, 
“Z. TaYLor. 
“To the Hon. J. M. Morgaxrap, 
Greensboro’, Gu'lford Co., N. C” 





Tus New Encianp Orrerine, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
AND 4.—We see with pleasure that our favorable 
estimate of this periodical, on the issue of the first 
number, has been abundantly justified by those 
now before us. The story of “Roxy and Dorcas, 
or, All Faith and No Faith,” affords a good illus- 
tration of Factory life. The last number contains 
the commencement of a very happy and racy 
sketch of a journey into the Cherokee country, by 
a Factory Girl, who is now a teacher in the Cher- 
okee mission. The number preceding has a po- 
etical paraphrase, by Lucy Larcom, of that strik- 
ing passage of Holy Writ, in which Elisha is rep- 
resented as praying that his terrified servant, 
overawed by thesurrounding hosts of Syria, might 
see the troops of angels that defended the Lord’s 
chosen prophet. In the brief extract which we 
give, we have marked with italics a passage of 


great beauty : 
“Blessed were we, 

When every earthly prospect is shut in, 
And all our mortal helpers disappear, 
If, with faith’s eye undimmed and openea wide, 
We might behold the blessed angel troop ‘ 
Which God, our God, has promised shall encamp 
Round those who fear His name. Our sickly doubts, 
That flit like foul night-ravens o’er our souls, 
Would hush their screams and fly before the dawn ; 
And we should learn to fear no evil thing. 


* Sometimes, when wandering in a labyrinth 
Whence we can find no clue, and all is dark, 
We wonder why our spirits do not die. 
Perhaps in secret bowed, some holy soul 
Utters for us the prophet’s kind request ; 
And we, though dimly, are allowed to see 
The prints of angels’ feet along the road ; 
And our hearts, beating lightly, follow on 
After the steps that sound before. albeit 
Uncertain whose they are, though we are sure 
Of a safe outlet from the tangled way. 


“ Father of spirits! Saviour of our souls! 
Let heavenly guides go with us down Jife’s way! 
And when we come unto that river’s brink 
A ae whose other bank in light and love 

e shall be as the angels—then we know 
Thou wilt be near us, though this earth-born clay, 
Shrinking in mortal terror from the plunge 
Which shall release its tenant unto bliss 
May with foreboding fear obscure our faith 
And hide thy presence:—O! hear now one prayer 
Which then our hearts may be too faint to breathe: 
‘Lord! open thou our eyes, that we may see!’ ” 


J.G. Ww. 





UNION. 


We share with our Liberty friends generally a 
strong desire for the union of all parties opposed to 
the encroachments of the Slave Power at the Buffa- 
lo Convention, which is to be held next week. We 
care nothing for party names—we are no sticklers 
for a candidate who has been known as a member 
of the Liberty party. So that the work is done, 
we care very little as to the instrumentality by 
which it is accomplished. At the same time, we 
owe it to ourselves and the honored representa- 
tive of Freedom in the Senate of the United 
States, to state distinctly, that while John P. Hale 
remains in the position in which he was placed 
by the Liberty Convention of last fall, we have 
neither the disposition nor the power to transfer 
our votes to another candidate. He accepted our 
nomination, with the distinct declaration that, 
“whenever he should find the good and true of 
all parties forgetting the petty differences which 
have hitherto divided them, uniting in one stren- 
uous and energetic effort to redeem the Government 
of the United States from the ha which it is 
now justly subject for its support o nan slavery,” 
he should be glad, with the conseut of the friends 
who have placed his name before the People, to 
enroll his name among the humblest privates who 





me in the chair of the Chief Magistracy, the good 
of all parties and the national good would be my 
great and absorbing aim.” 

To Peter Sken Smith, dated 


“ Heapquarters, Army or Occupation, 

July 6, 1847. 

“If ever I fill that high office, it must be un- 
trammelled with party obligations or interests.of any 
kind, and under none but those which the Constitution 
and the high interests of the nation at large most se- 
riously and solemnly demand. 

“T do not desire the Presidency, and only yield 
thus far my assent to be considered a candidate in 
the same proportion in which it is desired by the 
People, irrespective of party? 

To J. A. Bukey, dated 
“ Heanquarters, Army or OccuraTion, 
July 13, 1847. 

“Tf elected to the Presidential office, it must be 
Without any agency of my own, (it will be at va- 
riance with my most cherished aspirations.) and 
to those duties 1 must go untrammelled by party 
pledges of every character” 

To Dr. F. 8. Bronson, dated 
“ Heapquarters, ARMY OF Occupation, 
August 10, 1847. 

“I deem it but due to candor to state, at the 
same time, that if I were called to the Presiden- 
tial chair by the general voice of the People, with- 
out regard to their political differences, [should deem it 
to be my duty to accept the office. But, while I free- 
ly avow my attachment to the administrative pol- 
ley of our early Presidents, I desire it to be un- 
derstood that I cannot submit, even in thus ac- 
cepting it, to the exaction of any other pledges as to 
the course I should pursue, than that of discharging 
its functions to the best of my ability, and strictly in 

accordance wih the requirements of the Constitution. 

I have thus given you the circumstances un- 
der which only 1 can be induced to accept the 
high and responsible office of President of the 
United States. vo rad add, that I cannot, 
m any case, pe myself to be br 
People cxitialaitg bey any of the sithdadh sete chet 
now so unfortunately divide our coitntry,as their candi- 


date for this office. rant ; 
pleasure, in concl 
x usi 


“Tt affords me 
fully to concur. with you in your high and just 
of 


will rally to the banner of such a movement. 


The contingency contemplated by this generous 
and magnanimous avowal of purpose has not yet 
arrived. And if the mountain now in labor, and 
which is shaking with its convulsive throes the 
whole country, shall, after all, but deliver itself 
of a mere non-extension regulation; if the Buffa- 
lo Convention shall only rise, or, rather, full, to 
the level of the letter of the candidate of the Utica 
Convention ; if the burning enthusiasm of eman- 
cipated men, now lighting up all our Northern 
hills, then quenches itself in the bottomless gulf 
of concession and compromise; if a sop is to be 
thrown to the Cerberus of slavery, on condition of 
his keeping where he is; if the same flaming 
sword which is to guard the gateways of Califor- 
nia and New Mexico from the entrance of the 
slaveholder is to protect the traffickers in human 
flesh in their loathsome occupation in the District 
of Columbia, we may as well say, once for all, 
that we can be no party to such an equivocal and 
contradictory movement; and that we have no 
fear that the candidate of our choice, who has so 
honorably sustained our principles thus far, will 
see in it the occasion and contingency to which he 
referred in his letter of acceptance. 

All depends, therefore; upon the action of this 
Convention. There the question of the practica- 
bility of a union of all the opponents of slavery— 
of all the advocates of equal and impartial liber- 
ty—is to be decided. Let the Convention plant 
itself on a proper platform—a stable basis—and 
there can be no difficulty as to a candidate. Lib- 
erty men will be the last to throw any difficulties 
in the way of union by undue pertinacity in their 
choice of men; and, if they were disposed to do 
so, would receive no countenance in such a course 
from Jobkn P. Hale. 

It seems to us that Barnburners, Whigs, and 
Liberty men, represented in that Con 
might, without any compromise of their peculiar 
views, or any hazard on the ground of expedien- 





estimate of the virtues, both of head and 

the distinguished citizens (Messrs. Clay. Webster, 
—_ McDuffie, and Calhoun) mentioned in your 
etter, 


It will be recollected that in no letter, by no 


public statement of any kind, has General Taylor 
ever retracted these No-Party declarations, or 


any that he has repeatedly made. 


Bear this fact in mind while reading the fol- 
lowing correspondence between the President of 
the Philadelphia Convention and the General. 
The letter of the former simply requests the lat- 
accept the nomination, without intimating 
the slightest idea concerning its party character, 
or any party obligations connected with it. The 

8 answer is equally non-committal. He 


ter to 


cy, unite in declaring: ist. That the Constitution 
of the United States, framed to establish justice, 
Promote the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty, denies to the General Government 
the power to deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property, without due legal process, and gives 
to the Congress ‘of the United States no more 


power to create a slave than to create a King. 2d. 
That all acts of 


very in any portion of the national domain, or in 


any Territory or District under its exclusive le- 


disgraceful and inhuman, and should be forthwith 





secepts the nomination just as he had always said | repealed, and the law of Liberty extended and en- 
he would reseive any forced over every rood of American soil not in- 
_ 'Y party pledges of any character. cluded within State limits. ae 





gislation, are unwarranted by the Constitution, 


A full and free interchange of opinion with the 
various parties engaged in the present movement 
has convinced us that union can only be effected 
by the adoption of some such basis as we have in- 
dicated. It is in perfect keeping and consistency 
with the views of the opponents of slave-exten- 
sion of all classes, so far as they have been ex- 
pressed, and, instead of presenting any new test, 
is simply the carrying out of the general princi- 
ciple which underlies the movement. 

J. G. W. 





For the National Era. 


DEATH AT VESPERS. 
An Incident of the Siege of Vera Cruz. 


She knelt at vespers, with her cloud-like hair 
Veiling the beauty of her graceful form, 

But the deep soul-filled eyes upturned in prayer, 
And the rich cheek with passionate fervor warm, 

Tell that the spirit, strong and pure witbin, 

Hath won, in conflict with a thought of Sin. 


“T pine for Death, yet bless thee, Mary, Mother, 
hat thou from my own life hast held my hand; 
Yet would I count sweet mercy, in another, 
The stroke that laid me with my household band. 
My murdered kindred! Saviour, help me bide 
Thy time to take me to my loved ones’ side.” 


She knelt at vesper hour, and still was kneeling, 
When midnight pilgrims crossed the chapel floor; 

Morn’s breezes lifted her damp locks, revealing 
That Death had breathed among them long before. 

The spirit, pleatiog for acceptance there, 

Had fled to Heaven on wings of its own prayer. 


Vallambrosa, Ohio, July, 1848. 


-——_—— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


| Wuat I Saw in Catirornia. By Edwin Bryant, late 

Alcalde of St. Francisco. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

For sale by W. M. Morrison, Pennsylvania avenue, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Mr. Bryant, of Kentucky, left Louisville on the 
18th of April, 1846, arrived at Independence, 
Missouri, on the 1st of May—the starting point 
of adventurers and emigrants to the region be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains—set out thence with 
a large company on the Sth of May, crossed the 
mountains, nine in company, crossed the Great 
Salt Desert, seventy-five miles in width, on the 
3d of August, on the 30th of the same month saw 
for the first time the beautiful valley of the Sa- 
cramento, and faint for lack of nourishment, hav- 
ing exhausted their provisions, on the same day 
reached Johnson’s settlement, the nearest the 
mountains, the journey having been performed in 
four months. 

The narrative of his travel is pleasing and in- 
structive. It is unexaggerated, evidently trust- 
worthy, and may be read with profit by those who 
are contemplating emigration to the shores of the 
Pacific, or would understand how such journeys 
are performed. 

This journal is followed by detailed accounts 
of the horrible sufferings of the emigrants, who, 
owing to a miscalculation in their reckoning, were 
caught in the California mountains so late in the 
season as to be hemmed in by the snow. 

A brief but satisfactory sketch is then given of 
the events attending the revolution in California 
in 1846, which resulted in the establishment of 
the sovereignty of the United States over it. 
After this, Mr. Bryant explored the country 
generally, and collected from authentic sources 
interesting materials relating to its soil, climate, 
resources, commerce, population, and history, 
which are embodied in a simple, unpretending 
style, with scarcely any adventitious matter 
thrown in to enhance their interest. 

The traveller, being a man of sense and human- 
ity, had no difficulty with the Indians in the 
mountains, although he passed amidst many tribes 
reported to be hostile. He was polite to them, 
and they reciprocated his courtesy. Some inci- 
dents he mentions serve to illustrate savage life. 
The Utahs were greatly impressed with the culi- 
nary operations of the adventurers. At one place 
they took supper with them, but could not en- 
dure the seasoning. A stew of antelope was spic- 
ed pretty highly with pepper. 

“T distributed several plates of this stew among 
the Indians. They tasted of it, and immediately 
made most ludicrous grimaces, blowing out and 
drawing in their breath asif they had been burnt. 
They handed back the plates without eating their 
contents.” 

Sugar delighted them beyond measure. But 
all their tastes were not so pure. 

“During the visits of these Indians, I noticed 
the females hunting for the vermin in the heads 
and the bodies of their children; finding which, 
they ate the animals with apparent relish.” 

Their favorite food is a kind of jam made of 
service berries, mixed up with pulverized grass- 
hoppers. “This composition,” says Mr. Bryant, 
“being dried in the sun until it becomes hard, is 
what may be called the ‘ fruit-cake’ of these poor 
children of the desert.” He and his companions 
bought all they could find of it, their prejudice 
soon wearing away. 

There are passages of much beauty in this nar- 
rative. The ride across the Great Salt Desert 
is vividly described. We may find room for it 
hereafter. Arrived at its edge, they bivouacked 
on the slope of the mountain. 

“TI rose from my bivouac this morning at half 
past one o’clock ; the moon appearing like a ball 
of fire, and shining with a dim and baleful light, 
seemed struggling downwards through the thick 
bank of smoky vapor that overhung and curtain- 
ed the high ridge of mountains to the west of us. 
This ridge, stretching far to the north and south 
as faras the eye can reach, forms the western 
mole (if I may so call it) of the desert valley we 
had crossed yesterday, and is composed of rugged, 
barren peaks of dark basaltic rock, sometimes ex- 
hibiting misshapen outlines; at others, towering 
upwards and displaying a variety of architectural 


fortifications. 

“Our encampment was on the slope of the 
mountain, and the valley lay spread out at our 
feet, illuminated sufficiently by the red glare of 
the moon, and the more pallid effulgence of the 
stars, to reveal imperfectly its broken and fright- 
ful barrenness, and its solemn desolation. No 
life, except in the little oasis inhabited by our 
camp, and dampened by the sluggish spring, by 
excavating which with our hands we had obtain- 
ed impure water enough to quench our own and 
our animals’ thirst, existed as far as the eye could 
penetrate over mountain and plain. There was 
no voice of animal, no hum of insect, disturbing 
the tomb-like solemnity. All was silence and 
death. The atmosphere, chill and frosty, seemed 
to sympathize with this sepulchral stillness. No 
wailing or whispering sounds sighed through the 
chasms of the mountain, or over the gullies and 
waterless ravines of the valley. No rustling 
zephyr swept over the scant dead grass, or disturb- 
ed the crumbling leaves of the gnarled and stunt- 
ed cedars which seemed to draw a precarious ex- 
istence from the small patch of damp earth sur- 
rounding us. Like the other elements sustaining 
animal and vegetable life, the winds seemed stag- 
nant and paralyzed by the universal dearth 
around. I contemplated this scene of dismal and 
oppressive solitude until the moon sunk behind 
the mountain, and object after object became 
shrouded in darkness.” 


Cuarms AND Counter Cuarms. By Maria J. McIntosh. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale by W. M. Mor- 
rison, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D.C. 

A love novel, but not a love-sick one. It is 
written with grace and power, and its sentiments 
are as pure as its delineation of character is 
acute and masterly. The writer, we presume, in- 
tended to concentrate the interest of the story 
on one or two characters, but, throughout, two 
heroes and three heroines are striving for the 
mastery over our sympathies and anxieties. 
This, however, is no defect. Miss Mclntosb 
shows that she understands the ways of a 
woman’s heart, and she certainly has made her 
way to ours. One thing is particularly worthy 
of notice—she has succeeded most admirably in 
embodying in her fiction the attributes and emo- 
tions of a Christian faith and experience without 
marring her narrative with cant, or making the 
religious sentiment appear as if it were something 
lugged in for effect. 


Buackwoon’s EpmsurcH Macazine. June, 1848. New 
York : Leonard Scott & Co. For sale by W. Adam, Penn- 
sylvania avenue, Washington, D. C. 

We hope Blackwood is not about to become 
civil. The literary world cannot spare his ex- 
travagance of caricature, h's audacity of misrep- 
resentation, his pungency of abuse, his stiff ortho- 
doxy of conservatism. As a Tory, we all know 
his pungency and power; but, as a Liberal, he | 
might fail. Some men havea talent for being de- 

Blackwood would fail in that line. 
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cent—perhaps 
We feared that this upright old Tory was becom- 
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ing somewhat corrupted by the spirit of the age, 
when, in looking over his pages, we found two 
most lenient articles on his favorite subjects of 
vituperation—France and America. The French 
Republic is spoken of respectfally, Lamartine ab- 
solutely lauded; and 9 benediction is bestowed 
even on Brother Jonathan. ‘The occasion of this 
unwonted kindness towards the last-named gen- 
tleman was the deep feeling with which he de- 
precated any violent convulsion in Old England. 

Despite this civil demeanor, this number of 
Blackwood’s is a good one, except part first, of 
what threatens to be a very dull caricature. ‘- 
though intended as o descriptive tale of « Life in 
the Far West.” There is scarcely a second-rate 
magazine writer in this country that could not 
make a better story. 





THIRTIETH CONGRESS. 


FERST SESSION, 


Jury 25. 


Senate.—The Committee of Conference on the Indian Ap- 
propriation Bill made a report, which was concurred in. 

Mr. Yulee, from the Naval Committee, reported a recom- 
mendation that the Senate non concur in the House amend- 
ments to the bill renewing certain naval pensions, and the 
Senate non-concurred accordingly. 

The consideration of the Territorial Bill was resumed, and 
Mr. Underwood (of the committee) addressed the Senate, in 
explanation of the motives which governed him in his oppo- 
sition to the bill as reported. 

Fis scheme was to organize Territorial Governments in all 
these Territories, restricting them in certain particulars, but 
leaving them free to legislate for the existence or non-exist- 
ence of slavery. as they might deem proper, and in regard to 
all other subjects not embraced. in the restrictions referred 
to. To leave them free to establish such institutions as they 
might desire. He considered it a iece of arrogance to say 
to the people of these, Territories, “You shall have only such 
institutions as we choose to dictate.” 

Mr. Butler was opposed also to leaving it to the Territo- 
rial Legislatares—Indians, Spaniards, Stevenson’s regiment, 
and others. If so left, he bnew the decision must be against 
them. Leave them with a Government such as proposed by 
the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Podarwond,) and they 
would bave laws and feelings the pedis oF those wn the 
Atlantic coast. 

The morality of the North, and of New York in particu- 
lar, was like that of the missionary, who, after he had bless- 
ed the venison without knowing that Peacod had killed it on 
Sunday, concluded that they might then eat it, but gave 
Peacod thirty-nine lashes for breaking the Sabbath. The 
North, who had reaped all the advantages of the slave trade, 
were now disposed to turn round and give “ Peacod”’ thirty- 
nine lashes! 

Mr. Foote next obtained the floor. 





In regard to the slave 
trade, he thought that, with all ita evils, it had not been 
without its benefits—that the three millions of Christian 
blacks now in this country, but for the slave trade, would 
now have been roaming throughout the wilds of Africa. pa- 
gans and savages—that the Christian and republican colony 
of Liberia would not have been founded, but for the slave 
trade—and that the slave tra e had therefore done something 
towards hastening the millennium, for an approximation to- 
wards that day foretold in Scripture. 

Slavery, he contended, could not exist in California and 
New Mexico without legislative protection. 

Mr. Westcott followed Mr. Foote, on the powers of Con- 
gress to legislate for the Territories. 


Jury 26. 


Senate.—The consideration of the Territorial Bill was 
then resumed, and amendments were proposed by Messrs. 
Baldwin and Walker—by the first, two additional sections, 
in reference to proceedings in cases of appeal; and by the 
latter, striking out part of the 7th, Sth, and 9¢& lines of the 
6th section. 

Mr. Reverdy Johnson made a long speech, eulogizing the 
patience of the South, and discussing the subject of slavery 
in general. 

e closed with a very earnest appeal to Senators to pass 
this bill. with his proposed amendment, and thus settle the 
agitating question which was shaking the Union to its found- 
ations. 

Mr. Badger followed, in explanation of the considerations 
which would induce him to vote against the bill. 

Mr. Dix next obtained the floor, and replied, very eloquent- 
ly, to the many allusions which had been made, in the wurse 
of the debate to himself and the State which he had in part 
the honor to represent. His ébject appeared to be to detend 
that State from the imputations which he conceived had been 
cast upon her honor, and upon her allegiance to the Confede- 
racy. He went very fully into an examination of the ques- 
tion of slavery. 

Mr. Dix is still speaking, as the cars (5 P. M.) are leaving. 


Hovsg.—The House was occupied for abont an hour and a 
half in calling the yeas and nays on a resolution to terminate 
the debate on the Oregon Territorial Bill. 

Senate bill providing for the payment of liquidated claims 
under the Jate Mexican treaty was taken up and passed, with 
an unimportant amendment to the 3d section. 

The Oregon Territorial Bill was then taken up in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and 

Mr. Wallace addressed the Committee on the question of 
slavery, taking the Southern view of the subject. 

Mr. Crowell followed, in favor of the Wilmot Proviso, and 
in opposition to slavery. ; 

Mr Iverson closed the debate to-day, in support of the 
rights and institutions of the South. 

r. Green Adams obtained the floor for to-morrow, and 
the Committee rose. 

Adjourned. 

Juty 27. 


Senatge.—The Senate continued in session until a late 
hour, after my letter of yesterday afternoon was cbsed and 
despatched by the evening train. 

Mr. Dix had concluded before I had returned from the cars, 
= his remarks had evidently produced a profound imprea- 
sion. 

Mr. Dayton said that Congress had the power over this 
whole subject; and he had never seen anything which so 
much surprised him as the difference of sentiment which had 
so sud‘enly sprung up in this body—this difference of senti- 
ment which waa bounded by Mason; & Dixon’s line. He 
asked the Senater from South Caroliny,when this law, con- 
firming the act of the Territorial itugé of Oregon, pro- 
ar slavery, comes back here for approval, will he vote 

or it 

Mr. Calhoun replied, emphatically, after the repetition of 
the question two or three times, and evasive replies, No! 

Mr. Upham, of Vermont, followed Mr. Dayton. He insist- 
ed that slavery was not beyond the control ef Congress; and 
if Senators were prepared to make such a declaration, they 
were prepared to disregard the intentions and opinions of the 
framers of the Constitution. 

Mr. Bell had heard nothing to influence his mind in favor 
of the passage of the bill; nor hac he been able from ull the 
investigation which he had given to the subject, to find any- 
thing to satisfy him that the bill would be caleulated to give 
peace and harmony to the different portions of the Union. It 
was a novel mode—a great mode, it had been argued; but he 
confessed that he had been unable to discover wherein its 
greatness consisted. 

The Supreme Court is the weakest department of the Gov- 
ernment—denounced as the aristocratic branch of the Gov- 
ernment; it is upon the shoulders of this weakest tribunal 
that you propose to shift the responsibility. We have it al- 
ready asked from the North, Vo you propose to refer this 
question to a packed court—a packed jury?—to use a term 
which will be generally better understood. They should 
take the burden of the settlement of this question, instead of 
referring it to the Supreme Court, on their own shoulders, 
and bear it manfully. 

Would this bill, if passed, give quiet to the country? They 
had nothing but bold assertion on this floor, that such would 
be the effect. And was any honorable Senator ready to rise 
in his seat, and say that this bill will a lay the excitement at 
the North, or at the South either? Could any honorable Sen- 
ator go home, when this bill is passed, and conscientiously 
say, we have settled this great question on principles perfect- 
ly satisfactory, and got it placed on grounds of perfect secu- 
rity? Nothing but mischief could come from such double 
interpretations, and could lead to nothing but disrupture and 
dissolution of the Union. 

He inquired of Mr. Berrien, whetker, without reference to 
thi- bill, he believed this Committee would vote for the Mis- 
souri Compromise? . 

Mr. Berrien replied, that so faras he was concerned, and 
he =~ spoke for himself, he would yote for that Compromise, 
so desirous was he to settle this question, but not without 
the express recognition of slavery south of that line. 

Mr Bell inquired, then why not adopt that line? Why 
postpone it to a future time? 

The great party at the North, he argued, had not been 
formed with a view exclusively to ““‘ree soil”? and the exclu- 
sion of slaves from “ free territury.” That no one would be- 
lieve was the cause of the uprising there—of the movements 
of one who had attained the highest position in the gift of the 
People, and of another who had attained nearly the highest 
honor which could be bestowed upon him under the Govern- 
ment. It was a question of political power—of political as- 
cendency, rendered the more poignant in feeling from the 
long ascendency of the Virginia ascendency. He regretted 
it, and that there had not been a more equal distribution of 
this power between the North and Suuth. But the South 
was not to blame for this, though he did not say it with a 
view t» mollify the feelings of the North on this subject. 

And if they were to pass the Wilmot Proviso to-night, they 
could not pass a greater infliction upon these gentlemen at 
the North. Agitation was their desire, and, sterile and an- 
productive as was California, it was a fruitful subject of agi- 
tation for them. For himself, he would prefer the passage of 
the Wilmot Proviso to any measure which they would adopt 
to-night, to allay this excitement, defeat the objects of these 
men, and let cool reason resume its proper sway. This was 
the only way, or to take them into the Union atouce. He 
would even prefer that to this proposition. Rather than Orr- 
gon, California, and New Mexico, should become subjects of 
discord, he would prefer that they should declare shemselves 
free and independent—geographieally they do nut belong to 
us—give them a new and glorious Republic on the shores of 
the Facific. Rather than they should become sourees of dis- 
cord and contention, he would prefer that they should be free 
and independent States. Ifit would repress disturbances, he 
would give his vote to make independent every acre of that 
sterile country, and throw a little of Texas into the bargain. 
For, by the combination of abolition and | parties in 
the North, the power to agitate and contro! South may 
be kept up and succeed. 

He expressed the opinion that Nhe ce owe the power to 
establish or prohibit slavery in these Territories. 

Mr. Berrien rose with great regret, after this protracted 
and laborious session. He did not conclude until near twelve 
o'clock, and his argument embraced n afly all the points 
which have so often —. epee a appa- 
rently affordin; new light upon Bee 

rtd aes made afew remarks engge > Lees 
He appeared to think, and very properly, where the 
South supposed the North had gained everything, and the 
North that the South had gained everything, there was dan- 

be disappointed. And he did not 
ger that one party would ap 
believe that the passage of the bill would be calculated to al- 
lay excitement. 
r. Borland followed, and denied the pover of Congress to 
at all on the question of slavery. He regarded the 
institution of slavery as one of the bet — existed 
throughout our whole land, socially and pditically. 
Mr. Baldwin took the floor at a quarter past one, and read 


4 f floor at a quarter past two, and 
said Givens eepen the be governed very much by the 
spirit of the Com Committee whe reported the bill. 

e did not intend at this early hour of the day, but be 
to occupy the attentioa of the Senate, or 
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declared coast yen to address the Senate hereafter in 
. ren 


And then the vote was taken on the first amendmen’ 
Mr. Hale,) to strike out of the 5th section the peer ng} a4 
a and decided in the negative by yeas and nays, 7 


Mr. Benton addressed 
Gecien the Senate briefly in explanation of 





Hovse.—On motion of Mr. Kaufman, the Hou - 
ed to the consideration of the special order—bei =: open 
sage of the President in reply to the resolution of the Honse 
calling for information in regard to the trne boundaries of 
California, New Mexico, &c., and in reference to the estab- 
lishment of civil governments in conquered territo 

A debate ensued, in which Messrs. Kanfman, ‘Collamer, 

each spoke their hour—relating chief- 


Stanton, and Lincoln 
to the Presidential question and the opinions of General 
however, argned at some length upon 


aylor. Mr. Kaufman, 
the rights and just boundaries of Texas. Adjourned. 
JuLy 28. 


Mr. Atherton, from the Naval Comn 
smetiimeets of the Honse to the Senate rant He ig the 
ay Appropriation Bill, with a recommendation that the 
nate agree to the two first. and insist on the rest of their 
me ry i cyt f adopted. 
motion of Mr. Butler, the bill givin 
one stipulations with fureign Goverumensa eelasos ae 
g ving up of fugitives from justice, was taken up, and, aft 
ebate, was pasced—yeas 33, nays 7. ® — 
On motion of Mr. Butler, the bill 
tain treaty stipulations with China 
and giving certain additional powe 
of the United States residing in 
a a age ay 
n motion of Mr. Bell, t} i i 
proper accounting officers re peor enduee yon Pa 
of the Cherokee Indians, ort ae 


under the ; 
taken up, and, after debate and amendment, as pany = 
On motion of Mr. Hannegan, the Senate took up the House 
resolution to provide for the adjournment of Congress on the 


7th of August. 
to amend, by substituting the 14th of 


Mr. Breese moved 
Au — 
r. Hannegan believed that they could now 
the 7th, as nothing important to be disposed of, which would 
be likely to lead to debate, remained, except the Civil and 
Di go Appropriation Bill. 
r. Calhoun could see no motive now for remaini 
Mr. Foote said that he had voted for several popestiions 
for “compromise,” against his own judement, to save the 
—_ aud was uot now dispused to adjourn, until effort 
should prove fruitless. Consultations were already com- 
mesoed, — us result successfully. 
r. Benton said the Senate had previously refuse: 
any time for adjournment until the public my te 
disposed of. And that this resolution should now be taken 
up in the midst of the day’s business, because the House 
has rejected the bill—tbat a Senator should jump up, and 
egg d to a an umrpediate adjournment—was surpris- 
ing. € people would put all things togeth 
whether this was not done ina ~ Ohad os 
Mr. Hannegan replied, very severely, to the 
Mr. Benton to himself, and said that # had for 
been his intention to move for an adjournment 
= was disposed of. 
‘The question was then taken on this amendment 
was decided in the affirmative—30 to 18. And the bork 
tion, so amended, was passed. 


Hovse.—The House insisted upon its amendmen 
bill providing for certain naval pensions, and a reamed 
Conference was ordered. 

On motion, the bill from the Senate “ to establish the Ter- 
ritorial Governments of Oregon, California, and New Mex. 
ico,” “ss er Ha _, 

r. Boyd, of Kentucky, moved that it be refe: 

Committee of the Whole. pertains: 
Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, moved tolay the bill on the table 
On this motion the yeas and nays were ordered, and the 

question was decided in the affirmative—11 97. 

Mr. Pollock moved a reconsideration of this vote, and then 
also moved to lay bis own motion on the table The yeas 
and nays were again ordered, and resulted—yeas 114, nays 
96. So the motion to reconsider was decided in the negative, 
and the bill was rejected by the House— KILLED. 

On motion, the House then, in Committee of the Whole, 
resumed the consideration of the Oregon Territorial Bill, 
reported some time since, from the Committee on Territo- 
ries, and Messrs. Green Adams, Collins, Dana, and Hall of 
Missouri, addressed the Committee. Adjourned. 


Jury 29. 


Senate.—Mr. Hannegan gave notice that he would on 
Monday mtroduce a bill providing for the establishment of 
Territorial Governments in Oregon, California, and New 
Mexico. 

The bill to aid Whitney in the constructicn of a railroad 
to the Pacific, was laid on the table—yeas 28, nays 21. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of private 
bills. Adjourned. 


The House was occupied all the session with political 
speeches on the President’s Peace and Boundary Messages. 


Jury 31. 


Senate.—Mr. Benton laid upon the table a bill, the ob- 
ject of which is to euable the President to extend protection 
to the people of California and New Mexico, by continuing 
their existing laws; giving notice that he would call it up if 
nothing better offered. 

The Committee of Conference on the dissenting votes on 
the Naval Appropriation Bill made their report, recommend- 
ing that the Senate recede from its amendment, striking out 
the words, “if practicable,” from the provision requiring the 
mail steamers, between New York and New Orleans, to stop 
at Charleston. 

Agreed to—yeas 27, nays 19. 

Mr. Hannegan announced his reasons for concluding not to 
bring in any bill for the establishment of Territorial Govern- 
ments in New Mexico, California, and nm. Onconsulta- 
tion with his friends, it was thought that no adjustment of 
the question could be had this session. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the Civil and 
Diplomatic Bill. 


Hovse.—The House agreed to the Senate amendment to 
the joint resolution, or oy Hina day of adjournment on the 
14th of August. So both Houses will then adjourn. It was 
thereupon ordered that the House meet every day at 10 
o'clock. 

Mr. McKay introdaced a joint resolution, authorizing the 
appointment of a joint select committee, to inquire into, and 
report upon, the propriety of changing the present system of 
reporting the proceedings and debates of Congress. 

A joint resolution of Mr. McClernand, sffirming the expe- 
diency of establishing Territorial Governments in the three 
new Territories was objected to. A motion to suspend the 
rules for its reeeption failed—yeas 104, nays 69. 

The remainder of the day was occupied with the considera- 
tion of the Oregon Bill, Mr Caleb Smith closing the debate 
wi'h an hour’s epeech against the extension of slavery. 

The C itt Y ded to act upon the bill, but 
rose without coming to any decision. 
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Avevust I. 
SENATE was occupied chiefly in Executive session. 


Hovsz.—In the House, the Oregon bill was acted on in 
Committee of the Whole. Various attempts were made to 
procure a vote of the Committee in favor of the principle of 
Compromise of the Slavery question; but the major ties 
against them were most decided. The 12th section of the 
bill, recognising the existing laws of Oregon, and extending 
the Ordinance of 1787 to the Territory, was amended by 
striking out the clanse relating to the Grdinance; the ob- 
ject, we presume, being to obtain a vote upon it in the 
House by yeas and nays. The bill was reported from the 
Committee, the previous question was demanded and sec- 
onded, the main question was ordered; the House then ad- 
journed. The amendment relating to the Ordinance will 
not, it is said, be agreed to in the House. 





x¢> The following is from the pen of a gentle- 
man who has adorned the Bench. : 
For the National Era. 


THE COMPROMISE JUGGLE. 

It is to be feared that few will have patience to 
read the long compromise bill reported by Mr. 
Clayton, of the Senate, and that the public will 
generally form their opinion of it from the repre- 
sentations of interested partisans. It is a bill for 
the establishment of Territorial Governments in 
the three Territories of Oregon, California, and 
New Mexico. / 

The first named Territory lies north of the 
42d deg. of latitude—no less than five and a half 
degrees north of the Missouri compromise ine. In 
this Territory, slaveholders contend that slavery 
cannot be profitably introduced, and disclaim all 
desire to introduce it. Its inhabitants are oppos- 
ed to slavery, and have themselves passed a law 
prohibiting it. By the bill, the laws now in force 
in the Territory are declared to be valid till 
otherwise altered. This confirms for the present 
the law prohibiting slavery, without naming it. 
So far, then, there is no compromise. The slave- 
holders yield what they cannot prevent, and what 
they say they do not want. Having neither the 
power nor the wish to introduce slavery into Ore- 
gon, they concede to the inhabitants a Legisla- 
ture elected ly universal suffrage, and minor officers 
are to be elected or appointed as the representa- 
tives of the people shall determine. In short, Ore- 
gon is to be governed as other American Territo- 
ries are and have been. All suits at law origi- 
nating in the Territory may be carried up to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and there 
finally decided. 

So much for Oregon, which, it is admitted, can- 
not be converted into a slave Territory. 

The Mexican war was waged and prosecuted 
for the acquisition of territory over which slavery 
was to be extended. California and New Mexico 
have been conquered, and are now to be changed 
from free into slave territory. By what process? 
The slaveholders contend that no legislation is ne- 
eessary for this purpose. They ask for no law 
permitting them to carry slaves into the conquer- 
ed Territories.. They are tenants in common of 
the land, and have the right, the constitutional 
right, to move upon it with their property. But the 
inhabitants are anti-slavery, and if intrusted with 
self-government, and permitted to elect legislators 
and magistrates, they might interfere with the pe- 
culiar property of the intended emigrants. | There 
is now no daw in these Territories authorizing sla- 
very. Hence magistrates elected Ly the people might 
refuse to acknowledge the alleged rights of mas- 
ters. Writs of habeas corpus might be granted, 
actions for assault and battery might be sustain- 
ed; and without the enactment of any law pro- 
hibiting slavery, the establishment of the institu- 
tion might be prevented, from the absence of any 
law recognising it. 3 

Now Sneaive how adroitly Mr. Clayton’s bill 
meets the case, and insures the quiet establishment 
of slavery. Every inwaBitaNT OF THESE TWO TER- 
TITORIES Is DisFRaNcHISED. No election is to be 
held. The Government established is a perfect 
despotism, and the people are politically slaves. 
THE PEOPLE ARE TO BE TAXED, BUT ARE TO HAVE 
NO REPRESENTATION. 

The Governor, Secretary, and three Judges, 
constitute “the legislative power” in California, 
and of the Governor, Secretary, snd two Judges, 
in New Mexico. The men omnes the le- 
gislative power are to be nominees oF Mr. Po.k 


AND HIS successors, and all minor officers are to 
be appointed by the legislative power. Thus are the 
e of these Territories as effectually denied 


ar veld in the appointment of their officers and 
the enactment of their laws as are the people of 
R 


ussia. 

The slaveholders deny that the Legislature of 
a Territory can exclude or prohibit slavery ; and, 
in accordance with the ultra doctrine of the most 
ultra school of the slaveholders, the bill provides 
that the legislative power in these Territories 
shall pass no law “ RESPECTING SLAVERY.” 

Now for the of this com- 
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The moment the bill is passed, Mr. Polk ap- 
points the required number of slaveholders to 
constitute the sovereign authority in each Terri- 
tory. This sovereign authority fills every subor- 
dinate office with a slaveholder. Southern plant- 
ers, leaving their worn-out soils, flock into the 
Territories with their slaves, and slave dealers 
drive their coffles to the new market. Not a ma- 
gistrate who does not bid them welcome. Not a 
judge who does not maintain their constitutional 
right to plant human bondage upon a free soil. 
But, as in Oregon, all suits may be carried into 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
there we are told the question may be tested. 
And how is it to get there? Is a poor despised 
Mexican or Californian to enter into a contest 
with his late conquerors, and to maintain @ con- 
flict with the united body of office-holders ? His 
temerity would soon be punished by Lyncu Law. 
Nor is it to be expected that an emigrant from a 
free State would willingly incur the displeasure 
and hatred and persecution of the entire Execu- 
tive, Judicial, and Legislative authority. It is al- 
most @ moral impossibility that a case involving 
the legality of Californian slavery would ever 
reach the Supreme Court at Washington. If it 
did, years would elapse before its arrival, and by 
that time slavery would already have taken root 
too deep to be eradicated. In the mean time, the 
appointments to the Supreme bench would be 
made with direct reference to this contingency, 
and the decision may as certainly be foreseen as 
if it was to be made by Mr. Calhoun. 

Now, observe the flagrant breach of national faith 
involved in this bill. 

On the 7th July, 1846, Commodore Sloat, on 
landing at Monterey, addressed a proclamation to 
the Californians, in which he declared, ‘Hence- 
forth California will be a portion of the United 
States, and its peaceable inhabitants will enjoy 
the same rights and privileges as the citizens of any 
other portion of that Territory, with all the rights and 
privileges they now enjoy, together with the privilege 
of choosing their own magistrates and other officers, 
for the administration of justice among themselves,” 

On the 17th of August, 1846, the promise made 
by Sloat was confirmed by R. F’. Stockton, “ Gov- 
ernor of the Territory of California,” in a procla- 
mation addressed “ 'T’o the People of California.” 

“The Territory of California now belongs to 
the United States, and will be governed, as soon 
as circumstances may permit, by officers and laws 
similar to those by which the other Territories of the 
United States are regulated and protected.” 

General Kearny succeeded Stockton as Gov- 
ernor of California, and, under instructions from 
the President, addressed the People in a procla- 
mation, March 1, 1847, as follows: “It is the de- 
sire and intention of the United States to procure 
for California, as speedily as possible, a free Gov- 
ernment, like that of their own Territories; and 
they will very soon invite the inhabitants to ezer- 
cise the rights of free citizens, in the choice of their 
own representatives, who may enact such laws as they 
deem best adapted to their interest and well being.” 

General Kearny, on entering Santa Fe, gave to 
the People of Mexico the following pledge, in a 
proclamation of 22d of August, 1846: “It is the 
wish and intention of the United States to provide 
for New Mexico a free Government, with the 
least possible delay, similar to those in the United 
States, and the People of New Mexico will then be 
called on to exercise the rights of freemen, in electing 
their own representatives to the Territorial Legisla- 
ture. 

These solemn, official, and repeated pledges and 
promises are now to be all falsified, and the 
peopie to whom made, instead of being treated 
like the people of other American Territories, 
are to be divested of all political rights ; instead of 
electing their Own officers, and being governed by 
laws enacted by their own representatives, are to 
have no part or lot in the Government, and are 
never to see a Battor Box. And all this false- 
hood and this oppression are for the purpose of 
forcing upon them an ins‘itution they detest, and 
of extending human bondage, and its necessary 
attendants—ignorance, degradation, and misery ! 


July, 1848. Jay. 
LETTER FROM NAPLES. 


[concLuDED.] 


The battle shifting its position a little, allowed 
us to get out, when an awful sight met our view. 
The dead were lying wherethey had fallen ; some, 
shot through the heart, were sitting life-like 
against the walls of houses, with faces unchanged 
as if asleep—others lying flat on the earth, an 
looking ghastly up to heaven. In Paris, in the 
late revolution, when a man fell, he was carried 
off the field immediately; but here, the dead 
bodies, except those of the Swiss, were left where 
they died, unless removed by friends. The wound- 
ed were carried by us in all directions. I noticed 
one poor fellow who had been struck by a ball, 
which apparently passed through both feet; a 
priest was accompanying him, administering sym- 
pathy and consolation—the only man of that or- 
der that I saw so occupied during that dreadful 
day. I even hoped to hear from the King a com- 
mand to stop the carnage; but, instead of that, 
came an order to the Swiss troops, that the Toledo 
must be taken before night. So the battle con- 
tinued, with all its accompanying atrocities, for 
eight awful hours—the royal executioner sitting 
safely in his palace, receiving reports how the 
work of murder and devastation was progressing. 
No shot struck him, for he took the usual kingly 
precaution of keeping out of harm’s way, and dep- 
utized assassination by the hands of brutalized 
mercenaries, to whom he had given carte blanche. 

Several causes contributed to the success of the 
King. His possession of the fortress discouraged 
the people, who had only rifles, and for them only 
six rounds of cartridges, while the Swiss had 106 
each, and more cannon than they could use. If 
the people, after the first fire, had rushed on the 
artillery and taken it, the result might have been 
different ; but this was fatally omitted, partly from 
there being no officers, or very few, on the popu- 
lar side, who, understanding the advantages of 
this step, would have commanded it. Then the 
people were bred to honest and peaceful pursuits, 
the Swiss to their damnable trade. So undisci- 
plined valor was slaughtered in the streets, or hunt- 
ed to death in houses, in the sight of wives, moth- 
ers, and children. One the National Guards, 
seeing that the people had lost, threw himself into 
the cellar cistern of his house, where he was fol- 
lowed by his mother, his wife, and two children, 
and all were drowned. The neighbors, perceiv- 
ing no movement in the house for two days, had 
it opened by the Swiss, when they witnessed this 
sight of horror. Had the National Guards all 
stood by their brethren, a different result would 
perhaps have followed. There are nearly 30,000 
of them in Naples, but a great number of them 
did nothing. Many remained in the balconies of 
their houses, with mattresses before them, rifle in 
hand, waiting for the Swiss to come up, instead of 
dashing on them. I noticed one, of unexampled 
discretion, with a huge feather bed before him, 
and loaded rifle by his side, looking down the 
street at the distant Swiss through atel-scope. Only 
the more chivalrous and noble of the Guard stood 
up and perished for the right in this Thermopy'z. 
In every European city, with the exception of Na- 
ples, the man who has nothing else to offer, has 
ever been ready to lay down his life for his coun- 
try. The poor Prussian sang, as he advanced to 
the combat, “Maurir pour la patrie c’est le sort 
le plus lecau, le plus digne d’enuée;” but while 
the best blood of Naples was being poured out 
like water in the attempt to check a tyrant, the 
miserable lazzaroni population were merry as 
usual, eating, drinking, and making love; and in 

the streets somewhat removed from the combat, 
but from the report of cannon, a stranger would 
have thought nothing was going on. Labor isthe 
nurse of patriotism, as of many other virtues ; and 
these are the men who will not work. 

The Swiss advanced from house to house, storm- 
ing all those from which there was or had been 
any firing. If the doors were not opened, a can- 
non was brought in front of them, and a ball fired 
through the lock. When inside, all with arms 
were at once killed ; and then the jackall lazzaroni 
commenced the work of plunder. 

At about 614 o’clock, the palace of the Prince 
Gravina, who, though a Prince, was one of the 
most earnest of the Republicans, was taken, sack- 
ed, and fired, the lazzaroni being almost frantic 
with joy at their magnificent plunder. I noticed 
one who was shirtless, carrying off a richly carv- 
ed chair, which was gold gilt and crimson velvet 
cushioned. ‘Two others, who dispensed with pan- 
taloons, had on their shoulders a large and very 
beautiful painting, while three more were carry- 
ing away the body of a coach. They have not 
had such a harvest perhaps ever before. So their 
cry of “Hurrah for the King” was one of deep 
sincerity. The stimulant of from one to four car- 
lines apiece, which the papers state were distrib- 
uted among them by the King’s order, gave addi- 
tional fervor to their cries; and when the battle 
and plunder were all over, they marched up and 
down the main streets of Naples, crying “ Vive 
el Re,” which, to a true Neapolitan, must have 
had, after the slaughter of his brethren, the “g 





compel all to take off their hats, and cry 
also “ Viva.” But this the French and Americans 
who happened to be in Naples at this time refus- 
ed todo. It is stated that Gravina was found 
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ther robbery or insult. As for the King’ 
that was matter of indifference, being bos 
to their honor. 

The firing of the Gravina palace seemed to be 
the last act of the tragedy, the King’s orders hay- 
ing been obeyed, the Toledo street being com- 
pletely in his hands. A hundred of the Guard, 
who were taken with arms in their hands, were 
shot in cold blood, being marched behind the cas- 
tle, and just allowed time to kneel, and then fired 
upon. The King, however, as soon as he heard 
of this, ordered the murderers to stop. 

According to the bloody ethics of war, necessi- 
ty becomes the rule of right, and success is gen- 
erally the criterion of what is necessary. But the 
massacreing of prisoners in cold blood, after a 
victory obtained, can find no sanction in any part 
even of the Draco creed of war. This cast more 
oo over the city than any other event of the 
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I walked through the Toledo the next day af- 
ter the conflict, and a more dispiriting sight than 
that which it presented cannot be imagined. 
Grape shot and cannon balls have ploughed it all 
over, and it now stands almost naked, desolate in 
blackness and ashes, as if fire shorn. The sad 
faces and tearful eyes that we meet everywhere, 
have a most dispiriting effect ; still the lazzaroni, 
the foul Neapolitan birds of prey, are groping in 
all cellars and ruined rooms for chance plunder, 
or going up and down the streets, crying, “ Hur- 
rah for the King,” for it is here now as in old times, 
when Kings first stole power. Many robbers in 
low places assisted one to a high place. I would 
not believe it if I did not see it. that the very laz- 
zaroni who cried “Viva Pio Nino,” and helped 
construct the barricades, now go shamelessly up 
and down, vivaing for the King. A dog has more 
character than these brigands. The National 
Guard made itself somewhat hated by them, be- 
cause it prevented theft and robbery His Ma- 
jesty has obtained their love, because he patron- 
ized it. But let the first reverse come, and the 
mouth that now licks his hand will tear it in 
pieces. The King has twice exhibited himself 
since his victory—once on the balcony of his pal- 
ace, and once on horseback, in the street where 
lazzaroni most do congregate. The King’s acts 
since the victory have been these: He has taken 
all the rifles from the people, on pain of the se- 
verest penalties ; virtually abolishing the National 
Guard, and putting it out of their power to resist 
him hereafter. Heis making continual arrests of all 
those who had any part in the struggle, and, trai- 
tor at last in his acts, as he has long been in his 
heart, to the holy cause of Italian liberty and in- 
dependence, he bas recalled the 10,000 Neapolitan 
volunteers from Lombardy. But they, spurning 
this and its author, will remain, comba ing for 
their country and its freedom. His victory is a 
most bootless one. He has retained temporarily 
a little power, but he has lost Sicily forever. The 
martial people of Calabria may soon be marching 
against him, and on whom shall he now call for 
help? Or even if accident and evil should enable 
him to retain his place for a few years, which na- 
ture may yet vouchsafe to him, he h»s lost the 
dear jewel reputation, and has entailed on him- 
self and his family an eternal hatred. It were so 
easy for Kings to be loved, if power did not corrupt 
and wither all the good in them, until, instead 
of relying on affection, they put faith only in bom- 
bardments, teaching their subjects a lesson which 





often reacts in their own destruction. All right- 

thinking men recognise the necessity of order and 

government, and their handmaid, force, looking, 

like Minerva, wisely and severely on ill-doers, till 
they cease. But the King, instead of being the 
head and type of this good principle, is corrupted 
by power, governs stifishly, forcing into activi- 
ty men like Washington, Milton, and Hamp- 
den, until the world has at length become tired of 
the oft-repeated lesson—sees that the Kingly state 
and liberty are incongruous elements of govern- 
ment, and so will dispense with the former. While 
History teaches Kings one lesson, family, and 
pride, and passion, inspire another; so the world 
cries rightly, at length—Away with Kings. Na- 
ples is so changed now, from its look of joy and 
life to one sad and mournful, that it is no longer 
pleasant being here. So we leave to-morrow for 
Genoa. Yours, G. H. E. 


ADDRESS TO THE FRIENDS OF IRELAND. 


Provisionat Committee Rooms, 
New York, July 22, 1848. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Sir: We beg leave to enclose to you herewith a copy of an 
address issued by the Executive Council of the Provisional 
Committee for Ireland in this city ; and, presuming on your 
disposition to promote the cause of Human Freedom every- 
where, we take the liberty of asking you to publish the ad- 
dress and accompanying statement in your valuable journal. 

We are, sir, very respectfully, yours, 

Cuares P Daty, 
Joun E. Deve.in, 
Corresponding Secretaries of the Provisional 
Committee. 











TO THE FRIENDS OF IRKLAND AND UNIVERSAL 
FREEDOM THRQUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 


Frttow-Citizens anp Brotuers: On hehalf of the 
Provisional Committee organized by the friends of Ireland in 
this city, we solicit your atttention. 

Yon are doubtless aware of the present aspects and hopes 

of Ireland, and of the probable imminence of a great crisis 
in her destiny. You are also aware of the organization of 
this Committee, and of the general objects of such organiza- 
tion. In some localities you had anticipated, in others you 
have responded to this action. The main object of this brief 
address is toe exhort you to form similar associations in your 
several localities where none have yet been formed, wherever 
even so many as half a dozen are dev ted t» the caure of Ire- 
Jand’s Emancipation. Do not delay this necessary work, but 
attend to it universally and promptly, and let the fact be 
known to us as soon a3 convenient, stativg your numbers, 
the state of feeling towards Ireland, without as well as with- 
in your ranks, and the probable amount which would be con- 
tributed by your city, ward, county ,or township, to the aid 
of Ireland, in case of ber urgent and obvious necessity. - 
We are desirous also of furnishing an immediate fund, to 
be at the instant disposal of the Isle of Saints and of snffer- 
ing, incace of any urgent and palpable necessity. We are 
beginning to collect for such a fund here, and would earne t- 
ly solicit your co operation. Our President and Treasurer is 
Rogpert Emmet: we do not deem it necessary to say more 
on this point. Every dollar remitted to him will be carefully 
treasured here, ready for use at the moment of Ireland's op- 
portnnity. e think none need be reminded, that any sum 
which may be collected, will, thus, be more available and ef- 
fective than if lying scattered at a thousand poin‘s over the 
country. New Vork ia within a ‘ortnight’s voyoge of Ire- 
land by way of England, and hardly three weeks by way of 
France. 

We would wish to be apprized by you of the name of one 

chosen and trusted member of each organization of friends 
of Ireland, with whom our Executive Council may commu- 
nicate confidentially, should it at any time be deemed expe- 
dient to do so. 
It can hardly be necessary for us at thie time to urge upon 
you all the imperative necessity of harmony, unity, and fra- 
ternity among yourselves. Differences of creed and of party 
must and will exist among you as among others; but they 
have no reason and no right to manifest themselves in any 
effurt you may make for Ireland’s Freedom. He who, while 
acting in hehalf of this cause, knows any other party or dis- 
tinction but that of friends and adversaries of lreland’s lib- 
eration, does injury to the cause he professes to love Rut 
let us hope that six centuries of degradation and misery, the 
fatal fruits of Irish feads and dissensions, cannot have been 
suffered wholly in vain. 

Accompanying this Address is a statement of the organi- 
zation of our Provisional Committee, but whether you shali 
decide to co-operate with us or act independe*tly, we exhort 
you to instant, earnest, self-forgetting action. If the 
friends of our cause everywhere harmonize and a‘t, we have 
an inspiring hope that the present year will restore Ireland 
to the Irish, and the Irish to Freedom. 

In behalf of the Provisional Committee : 


Robert Emmet, John T. Dovle, 











Horace Greeley, 
Charles O’Conor, 
William O'Donnell, 
James W. White, 


Patrick A. Keane, 
Felix Ingéldaby, 
Joseph S. Bosworth, 


Evzecutive Council. 





ORGANIZATION OF THE PROVISIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE FOR IRELAND IN NEW YORK. 


At one of the largest and most respectable public meetings 
ever convened in the c'ty of New York, held on Tune 5, 1848, 
at which the Hon. William F. Havemeyer, Mayor of the 
city, presided, assisted by the Hon. Francis B. Stryker. 
Mayor of Brooklyn, and Hon. Phineas C. Dummer, Mayor o 
Jersey city, and all the Aldermen of the city of New York 
as Vice Presidents, sixty influential citizens were appointed 
a Provisional Committee for 'reland for the ensuing year, 
with full power to take auch measures in aid of the cause «f 
Irish Freedom as occasion might require. At a subseqnent 
public mee‘ing, the Committee were empowered to fill all va- 
cancie hich might occur in t! Ausing tha emcuiog 
year, for whi- y were 5 

The Committee entered zealously upon the performance of 
its daties, and at an early meeting permanently organized by 
the election of the following officers : ' 

Presi Robert Emmet. 

Vice Presidents—Horace Greeley, Charles O’Conor, Rob- 
ert H , 


Recording Secretaries—William H. Mac Nevin, M. D., 
Thowas Doyle, Patrick Henry. 

Corresponding Secretaries—Hon. Charles P. Daly, John 
E. Develin. 

Finance Committee— Joseph S. Bosworth. James A. 
O’Rielly, Peter McLaughlin, Gregory Dillon, Terence Don- 
nelly. 


Treasurer—Robert Emmet. 

Executive Council— Robert Emmet, Charles O’Monor, 
James W: White, Patriek A. Keane, Horace ety A W'lliam 
O'Donnell. M. D., John T. Doyle, Felix Ingoldsby, Joseph 
S. Bosworth. 

The duties and powers of the Executive Council are set 
forth in the following resolution under which they were ap- 
pointed by the Provisional Committee. 

“ Resolved, That an Executive Council be appointed from 
the members of this Provisional Committee, to consist of 
nine person, who shall devise and sumbit to this Commit- 
t-e, for their action thereon, measures for promoting the canse 
of Irish Freedom, and for applying in the most effective man- 
ner the means which may be provided for that purpose ; and 
whose duty it shall be, diligently to execn‘e and carry into 
effect such measures as may be approved of; that said Conn- 
cil shall, from time to time, except in cases in which it would, 
~ bared iene rs gE ay to the cause of Irish 4 

m ve pu y proceedings, report to this 
Committee their action in the discharge of their duties. and 
any information which they may acquire, of interest to the 
friends of Ireland; and to enable said Council to discharge 
the daties confided to them, the Ts of this Committae 
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